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In many parts of our country the woods are 
scenes of great activities during the winter months. 
It is at this season that most of the logs for lumber 
are cut in the great pine forests of Maine, Michigan, 
and some other States, and afterwards drawn to the 
frozen streams, where, when the ice breaks up, 
they go down on the ‘‘ drive,” and are finally made 
into rafts to be floated to the mills. The life in a 
lumber camp is a peculiar one, and to the stranger 
is full of novelty. The ring of the axe, the shout 
of the teamster, the crash of falling trees, and the 
roar of the logs as they are shot down the river 
banks, all give, to the person unaccustomed to the 
clearing of a heavy forest, a strange sense of 
destruction, and for the moment he looks upon 
man as the destroyer. Nothing changes the face 
of the landscape so much as the disappearance of 
a forest, and when this is accomplished in a few 
short winter days, it seems almost as if some giant 
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power had been at work: as if a whirlwind had 
passed, and the great trees had been swept away. 

Even in the older portions of the country, where, 
perhaps, the sound of the pioneer’s axe died away 
a hundred or it may be two hundred years ago, the 
“wood lot”? is a busy place, and the seat of much 
of the winter’s hardest work. There is the fire- 
wood to cut and draw—enough to last the family 
through a whole year—and a few logs of pine, or 
oak, or whitewood, to be drawn to the mill to fur- 
nish lumber for some new farm building, or to 
use in adding to or repairing an old one. There is 
no time Jike winter for doing this kind of work, 
and there is no labor on the farm that pays better 
to do in season than this. To get the year’s fire- 
wood in the winter—saw and split it, and have it 
all well seasoned and snugly piled in a handy shed, 
by the time the settled weather of spring comes, 
is of the most importance. It is a great saving of 
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time in the busy days of spring and summer, 
when there are so many things that must be done 
then or not at all. There is a great economy of 
fuel in using dry wood, and it has an important 
influence on the temper and happiness of the 
household. Sizzling fire brands and soggy wood 
have notendency to develop in either man or woman 
saintly characteristics. Dry wood, then, is not 
only a means of grace, but much cheaper than that 
which is cut fresh from the tree when needed. 

The accompanying engraving gives a view of a 
wood-cutting scene in winter. The hunter, who 
appears to have been fairly successful, is just com- 
ing up, and so quietly in the soft, freshly fallen snow, 
that the choppers do not hear him or his speechless, 
well-trained dog. The four oxen having brought 
their heavy load to the top of the knoll, have 
paused for a breath before they are urged on, either 
to the wood-yard or to the neighboring saw-mill. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 
oe 
[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are Sreshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department. | 
The days grow shorter, and reach their shortest 
duration, while the evenings are longer and longer. 
The time is favorable for looking backward in 
thought. Fore-thoughts are good in their time, 
but after thoughts, though often less honored, are 
worth a great deal more for shaping the future. 


Account of Stock.—The last few days of this month 
and often the first week of the next, if indeed a 
longer time is not needed, are spent by all careful 
store-keepers and shop-keepers, and business men, 
in ‘‘taking account of stock.’? The goods are 
overhauled and examined, and an accurate list made 
out, of all articles, oftentimes with the cost and 
the selling price, or the cost and the present value, 
compared in adjoining columns. Thus the balance 
for the year can be accurately made out. Farmers 
ought to do something of this kind. It is not diffi- 
cult, and if they do not plan to do it now, Christ- 
mas will pass, and the New Year wil! begin before 
they do it, and then it will be put over until another 
year. It is very easy to catalogue horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and other live stock, and to set a 
fair price uponthem. It is not difficult to estimate 
the amount of fodder; and the bushels of grain 
and roots are already, in most cases, accurately 
known. But a farmer’s wealth lies in good part in 
labor expended, which will bear fruit another year, 
and in the far off future, and no estimate of the 
proprietor’s business standing will be a just one 
which does not take into account such items as 
these : ‘20 acres sowed to wheat and grass, dressed 
with 18 loads of manure to the acre—say at a cost 
for labor, seed, and manure, of $700,” ‘100 rods 
strip fence at $125’’; the former item being placed 
in the ‘account of stock the latter in the ‘‘ ex- 
pense account,’’ the same as “‘ interest on the invest- 
ment,” “insurance,” ‘‘repairs,’”’ “painting,” etc. 

‘“* What's the Use?’’—Will it make fatter beeves ? 
Will it make better wheat and corn? will it make 
more milk and butter? Perhaps not; and yet it 
probably will help to do all these. The farmer will 
see, after the second year: Ist, whether or not he is 
advancing ; 2d, where he may make important sav- 
ings ; 8d, what branches of his business pay best, 
which cost the least labor, and make the best re- 
turns. The nearer a farm can be conducted upon 
sound business principles the better for the farmer. 

Live Stock.—As the season advances the live stock 
require increased attention ; not only are they more 
directly dependent upon our care, but they are sub- 
ject to discomforts from exposure, which seriously 
interfere with the profit of keeping them. Of all 
our domestic animals the pig is the most sensitive 
to exposure to rough weather, poultry next, in this 
order: fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, the last 
often doing better when exposed than if sheltered. 
Next to fowls, cows, then, working oxen and young 
cattle ; next horses, which are used, unused horses, 
and sheep. Of these last the long-wool breeds are 
most sensitive to cold storms and snow, but close- 
fleeced breeds will stand almost any amount of cold 
if they have enough to eat, sheds to go under, and 
shelter from driving storms of rain and snow. 

Horses, if well fed, usually feel bright and lively 
in winter, and young horses are, for this very rea- 
son, more easily trained than when the weather and 
running at pasture makes them dull. Whenever 
horses are used so as to warm them up at all, blan- 
ket them as soon as they stand still, if only for two 
or three minutes, those two or three minutes are 
sometimes enough to give a chill, which may end 
in pneumonia, or other serioustroubles. Grooming 
saves feed, and also promotes health in horses, and 
should never be neglected. It will probably pay 
even to grooin boarding horses, and it will certainly 
pay the owners to stipulate that their horses should 
be groomed daily. Blankets, except mere “ dust- 





ers,”’ are worse than useless in stables; they make 
the horse tender, and more likely to take cold when 
brought in hot. Litter very freely if you have the 
material ; straw, leaves, swamp hay, etc. 

Gypsum in Stables.—This article is admirable as a 
fertilizer upon clover, and an efficient absorbent of 
ammonia, and purifier of the air of stables. It is 
well to sprinkle it over the floor of both horse and 
cow stalls, as soon as they are cleaned out in the 
morning, and over the bedding at evening. When 
thus used, its effects are just as good, and probably 
better than when applied alone upon the land. 


Cattle.—Store and dry cattle will go through the 
winter under dry sheds, and fed upon corn-stalks 
and swamp hay, but they will do much better if fed 
a little grain and roots, and well sheltered. It is 
not necessary to give them the care needed by 

Hilch Cows.—These ought to be well fed, and 
cleaned by a card and brush, daily, if possible, 
otherwise twice a week. They should be milked up 
to within four weeks of calving. It is a great temp- 
tation to dry off a cow so as to save the labor of 
milking, and not alone will hired men do this, but 
the farmers themselves, generally, do it, and think 
that they save a good deal in feed and labor, while 
in reality, with young cows, they impart a habit of 
going dry early, which will last them as long as 
they live. The better milch cows are fed, the bet- 
ter return they give, but feed judiciously. 


Cotton Seed Oil-Cake Meal is being largely used 
and is worthy of being fed more extensively. Cot- 
ton seed is used in the Southern States with good 
results. The meal should be fed mixed with tran 
and best on cut hay. A little corn meal added 
gives flavor and color to the butter. Rowen or 
well cured lawn clippings are the best feed for 
giving color to cream and butter in winter. 

Testing Cows.—Upon not a few of the best dairy 
farms—and yet, perhaps, it would be truthful to 
say upon a few such farms, the milk given by each 
cow is weighed at each milking, and once in a 
while, as her turn comes around, the amount of 
butter she will make is ascertained. This, if con- 
tinued through the year, gives results which will 
enable the farmer to pick out his best cows. Though 
the system seems accurate, it is liable to one seri- 
ous fallacy ; a cow which is apparently in perfect 
health will give in one year a much larger quantity 
of milk and butter than she will in another, for 
reasons that are as yet not well understood. 

Calves which are to be brought up away from the 
cow should be removed from the dams as soon as 
dropped. They will never—hardly ever—attempt 
to suck even one another’s ears, and if fed care- 
fully will fatten equally well with those on the cows. 

Sheep are peculiarly sensitive to good treatment. 
A good shepherd is always gentle among his sheep. 
Ewes which are to lamb early ought to be by them- 
selves and have better care as their time approaches. 
Feed a few more turnips and give them a little more 
liberal sprinkling of corn meal and bran, or oil cake. 

Store Sheep and rams should be by themselves, 
and let fattening sheep have regular feeding and 
be kept quiet, giving them a very smal] yard and 
an airy but dark shed, supplied with feeding racks 
and troughs: never feed them in the open yard. 

Figs.—Nearly double the feed will be required to 
keep pigs from going back, after really cold weather 
comes on—say, when the ground freezes. It is 
then best to kill at once. Every farmer ought to 
be able to kill and cut up his own pigs. Butchers 
are often very rough and brutal. This is not neces- 
sary. Many a farmer who kills his own pigs does 
so because he wants the job kindly and humanely 
done. He actually thrusts the knife as if he loved 
the victim. Feed soaked corn, that is, corn which 
is covered — as much boiling water as it will 
take up in 24 hours. This is better for cither fat- 
tening or store pigs than coarse meal, unless the 
latter be thoroughly cooked. 

Poultry.—Hens will lay up to Christmas, if they 
have warm quarters. A manure shed, where 
mixed manure throws off considerable warmth, 
and which is closed in, but well ventilated, is an 
excellent place for fowls. They are kept warm and 
comfortable, their droppings are all saved, going to 
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enrich the manure, and they keep on laying, often 
all winter. At noon feed, in open weather, soft 
food—that is, buviled potatoes mixed with bran 
and corn-meal, or something of the kind; at night 
give a good feed of whole grain, throwing down 
enough to toll them off the roosts for an early 
breakfast, unless thereby you will be feeding an 
army of rats all night. In snowy and frozen 
weather, feed three times a day, and give only 
what they will run after at each meal. 

Ducks.—Train them to spend the nights on a 
compost or manure heap, under cover. They will 
lay earlier, and eat less, for they will be warm. 

Geese need regular feeding. They do well on 
potato and apple parings, a little corn, and a chance 
to pick up scattered clover leaves and heads which 
fall from the fodder racks. 

Game Birds.—It is well worth while to look out 
for game birds during severe weather, when the 
ground is covered with snow and ice. At such 
times many quails perish, and if buckwheat and 
oats or other small grains be thrown under the 
shelter of evergreens, or along the fence rows where 
these birds will find it ; they will winter much better 
for this care, and will not be likely to scatter very 
far in the breeding season. 

Swamp Muck.—If the season remains open, no 
better work can be done than getting out muck 
from the swamp to be exposed to the freezing and 
thawing of the winter. It is always valuable as an 
absorbent, and often contains much ammonia. 

Draining and Ditching may be pushed forward 
so long as the season is favorable; in fact, there is 
no better time for such work. 

The Wood Lot.—Work may be done here during 
the whole month. It is the best season to cut tim- 
ber for building purposes and for fencing stuff. 
For fire-wood, the season is not of so much import- 
ance, and yet that which is cut early in the winter 
is better than that cut later. 

The Ice Crop in every section of the country is 
becoming more and more important. The season 
may be as unfavorable for ice as the last, but that 
is hardly possible. Nevertheless, a prudent man 
will be prepared to lay in his ice as soon as it shall 
have attained half the usual thickne::, or even less. 
The probabilities are that an enormous quantity 
will be secured this season. It is being applied to 
new uses all the time, and its consumption in 
both town and country is greatly on the increase. 








Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


THe FARMER, because these Notes are undera 
separate heading from those which relate to the 
proper work of the farm, may think that they are 
not intended forhim. If this catches the eye of 
any one who has this impression, we would have a 
word with him. Those who raise fruits and vege- 
tables as a business, do not need us to tell them 
what to do. Itis for the farmer and others, in- 
experienced in such matters, that we give these 
monthly hints. The fact that, take the farm 
houses throughout the country, their tables, as a 
whole, show a great lack of variety, cannot be de- 
nied. In many, fruits are regarded as a luxury, and 
choice vegetables are a rarity. We have long en- 
deavored to show that there is scarcely anything in 
the way of fruits and vegetables that can not be had 
by any farmer in the land, in the greatest profusion, 
if but a little thought be given to it. We do not 
look upon it as merely gratifying the palate with a 
variety, but as a matter of health and comfort 
which concerns the whole household. We there- 
fore ask the farmer when he looks over the paper 
and comes to “Notes on Orchard and Garden 
Work,” not to suppose that these are intended for 
what are called ‘‘ professional’’ gardeners and or- 
ehardists. They are made for the farmer and in- 
tended to show him that there is no art or mystery 
in producing the choicest gifts of the orchard 
and garden that he can not learn and practise. 


— 
Orchard and Nursery. 
Apples.—This has been a great apple year, and 
immense quantities have been shipped to various 
parts of Europe. This trade is now so well estab- 








lished that in planting, the American orchardist 
should have the foreign demand in view. Apples 
for shipping should be those that bear transporta- 
tion, and also those that are in favor abroad, such 
as the Newtown Pippin, Spitzenberg, Baldwin, etc. 

Fruit in the Cellar.—When the fruit cellar is sep- 
arate from the house it should be kept just above the 
freezing point; such cellars do not require ventila- 
tion. Cellars under living-rooms must be venti- 
lated, otherwise the gases given off while the fruit 
is ripening—and too frequently decaying—will en- 
danger the health of the inmates. There is a de- 
mand for special care in this matter, at the present 
time, because the fruit has been so abundant that 
there is an unusually large amount stored in the cel- 
lars. If the house is so constructed that an opening 
can be made from the cellar into a chimney, venti- 
lation may be very complete; an opening which 
can be closed at pleasure should be made to admit 
air from without when desirable. 


Cions should be cut early and before they have 
been exposed to hard freezing; select the most 
vigorous and well ripened shoots; tie in bundles, 
label and pack in fresh sawdust, damp, as it comes 
from the mill; this leaves no grit to dull the 
knives when grafting, as is the case when sand is 
used. In the absence of sawdust pack in sand. 


Pruning, unless very large branches are to be 
removed, may be done at any time after 
the leaves fall, when the weather is 
pleasant. This is a good time to bring 
young trees into proper form. 

Tent Caterpillars.—Much time may be 
saved and vexation avoided by examining 
the orchard for the eggs of the Tent Cater- 
pillar. This may be done on mild dull 
days during the winter. The eggs are 
glued closely together in a band around 
the smaller twigs as shown, near their 
ends, in the engraving. The burning of 
one of these clusters means the destruc- 
tion of three or four hundred of the 
“worms” that otherwise would come from 
it inthe spring about the time that the leaves start. 

Seeds of fruit and ornamental trees are best kept 
in sandy soil or slightly damp sand, and so cool 
that they will not germinate. 

Animals.—Winter is a trying time for young 
trees; the storms of wind and snow bend and 
break them. But perhaps the most serious injury 
is done by mice and rabbits. Clear away from 
around the trees all rubbish that “may harbor mice. 
With young trees place a mound of earth (as in fig. 
1) a foot in hight around each, and tramp it down. 
This serves to support the tree against winds 
and keep away the mice. Rabbits are more des- 
tructive than mice. They have a great distaste for 














1.—TREE EARTHED UP. 2.—A LATH PROTECTOR. 
flesh and blood, aud by rubbing the trunks of the 
trees with cheap meat, or smearing them with 
blood by means of a swab, the trees may be effec- 
tively protected. A good protector is made of 
lath fastened together with wire, and the whole 
bound around the base of the tree, as in figure 2. 

Manures.—By many the orchard is expected to 
yield two crops—one from the trees, and another 
more directly from the soil, as it may seem. It is, 
useless to expect the best fruit from trees that are 





robbed of their nutriment by quick-growing crops. 
Ordinarily, when the trees come into bearing, they 
should have the land to themselves. If cireum- 
stances make it necessary to grow some crop be- 
tween the trees, both the crop and the trees should 
be manured. Well rotted manure is best, and 
when spread let it cover the whole ground and not 
be heaped about the trunks of the trees where 
there are no small roots to make use of it. Winter 
is an excellent time to spread the manure, as it can 
be drawn upon sleds which more readily pass under 
and among low trees than a wagon. A dressing of 
lime will often be of great benefit to an orchard, 
~~ o 
The Fruit Garden. 


There is but little to be done in the fruit garden, 
except to finish up fall work and go into winter 
quarters. Mild days will give an opportunity to 
finish pruning currants, grape vines, etc., at the 
same time saving any of the wood that may be 
needed for propagation. 

Winter Protection.—Many plants are killed by too 
much protection. For example, strawberries are 
hardy, and the covering of straw, marsh hay, ete., 
that is recommended for them is not so much to 
shield from cold as to prevent frequent freezing 
and thawing of the soil. The covering should be 
mainly around and not upon the plants. 

Shrubs that are not quite hardy do not require 
bundling up, as was thought necessary not many 
years ago, when more plants were smothered than 
benefited by the covering. A little brush, or bet- 
ter, some evergreen boughs placed close to the 
shrub will ward off the severe winds, modify sudden 
changes of temperature, and be a sufficient protec- 
tion. Tender raspberries must be bent down, and 
covered with earth before freezing prevents it. 

Manure.—Coarse manure may be applied around 
currants, gooseberries, blackberries, etc.; in the 
spring rake off the straw and fork in the rest. 

ae 


Mitchen and Market Garden. 


If the autumn has been prolonged, and the 
weather is still open, much work mentioned in the 
October and November Notes may be done now. 

Celery, while in trenches for the winter, should 
not be allowed to freeze hard—a moderate freezing 
does no harm. The hay or straw for covering 
should be at hand when needed. As soon as the 
winter fairly sets in, the covering, which until then 
was slight, should be made about one foot in thick- 
ness. Celery in boxes, in the cellar, is more apt 
to euffer from heat than cold. The boxes, about 
nine inches wide, are made of old stuff, and as 
long as convenient; set the celery in them as in 
trenches. The boxes should be placed their own 
width apart, thus avoiding a solid mass of celery 
which would heat and decay. The cellar should 
be as near the freezing point as possible. . 

Cold Frames will now need daily attention. The 
plants kept in them are not to grow, and should 
they start they would be ruined. The sashes are 
to be kept continuously closed only during the 
coldest winter weather; at all other times, espe- 
cially during the day, they must be lifted. When 
the temperature of the atmosphere is above freez- 
ing, the sashes should be off altogether. 


Cellars where roots are stored need to be kept coel, 
otherwise the roots will shrivel or start into growth, 
and be injured. Roots for table use, if kept in 
earth or sand, are fresher and better than others. 

Parsnips left in the ground are improved in sweet- 
ness by freezing. They can be dug during a thaw. 

Salsify is also hardy, and may be left in the 
ground with the same treatment as Parsnips. 

Horseradish may be dug before the ground freezes, 
and stored in a box of earth in the cellar. If a 
heavy covering of straw is put over the bed, the 
roots may be dug at any time during the winter. 

Seeds.—The garden seeds should be assorted, 
labelled, and stored in a dry cool place, out of the 
way of mice. Seeds, like the parsnip, that are not 
good after the first year, should always be fresh. 
If there is doubt concerning any seeds, throw 
them away; use only good seed, and of the best 
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varieties; these precautions are among the prime 
essentials of good success in the vegetable garden. 
> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Only the most thoroughly composted manure 
should be used upon the lawn, and even then the 
seeds of some weeds will probably not be killed. 
In respect to weed seeds, there is no risk to be 
run in the use of artificial manure upon the lawns. 
Heavy falls of snow may do much damage to trees, 
especially the evergreens. The snow should be 
shaken from the limbs before it gets hard and icy. 
When deep snows drag down the lower branches, 
the shovel should be used in removing the load 








A CHEAP SNOW PLOW. 


that might break them. A snow plow should be 
at hand. Where there is a long path, a horse snow 
plow is a great saving of labor. The one shown in 
the accompanying engraving is easily made. Al- 
ways follow the established paths with the plow, 
and if there are places where strangers or thought- 
less persons will be apt to ‘cut across,’’ put up 
guards of wire. When the ground is covered with 
snow the birds should not be forgotten; provide 
both food and water for them in suitable places. 
_<— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Chrysanthemums that have flowered should be 
cut down and the pots placed in the pit or cellar, 
and left /or a time to rest without water. 

Bulbs in Pots should now be well rooted, and 
brought out of the cellar for early blooming. It is 
better to bring a few forward at a time, at frequent 
intervals, in order to have a succession of flowers. 

Hanging Piants.—To water them perfectly, plunge 
the baskets into a tub of water, and let the earth 
soak ; after dripping has entirely ceased, they may 
be returned to their places. 

The Temperature of a greenhouse is much easier 
regulated than that of a living-room. The ther- 
mometer should stand at about 70° in the day time, 
and may descend ten or fifteen degrees during the 
night. This temperature is best for most persons. 

Dust.—Plants ought to be covered with a cloth 
or pewspapers when sweeping is being done. 
Smooth and thick-leaved plants, as Ivies, can be 
sponged, which will add to their health and beauty. 





Valuable New Books. 
—— 
Some new volumes advertised elsewhere are specially 
intended for our great family of readers. 


Farm Homes In-Doors anp Out. By E. H. Leland, 
contamms a vast amount of useful information communi- 
cated in an attractive warrative style. The table of con- 
tents, printed on third cover page, conveys an idea of the 
scope of the work. A copy should be in every family. 
The book is elegantly gotten out, on tinted paper, in 
black and gold binding, and will make a most suitable 
holiday present. 


BatLey’s Book or EnsILaGE, published last year, has 
attracted considerable attention. The price ($2.00) has 
been so high as to prevent its general circulation. The 
new volume is supplied at the popular price of $1.00. It 
contains all the ensilage matter of the first $2.00 edition. 
Those wishing to familiarize themselves with this 
method of preserving green fodder will find the desired 
information in this volume. 


Wueat Cuttvre. By D. S. Curtiss, conveys hints and 
suggestions to farmers as to how they can double the 
yield and increase the profits. 


Barn-PLaNs AND OvtT-BuiLpINes is a volume for 
which there has been much demand. The book pro- 
poses to give the desired information concerning the 
economic erection and use of all structures which the 
farmer may require. It is furnished at a popular price. 
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A Special Favor Asked. 


1.—There are about 42,000 different Post 
Offices in this country, to a large portion of which 
this journal is mailed regularly, to subscribers. 
Besides these, it goes to many other points in al- 
most all parts of the habitable world. 


2.—A separate book account, with alphabetical 
index, must be kept with each and every Post Office, 
whether it receives one, five, or five hundred copies 
of the paper, and the names of subscribers received 
in different letters, must all be brought together 
in the proper place in these mail books. 


3.—As this is a great work, requiring the care 
of experienced, careful clerks, it is very desirable 
to give them every facility, and all the time pos- 
sible. It can be best done if begun the moment 
this numberis mailed, and not crowded into a few 
days and nights, about new year’s day. 


The Special Favor Asked is, that 
each reader will, on seeing this paragraph, at once 
send in his or her own renewal for volume 40 (1881), 
and also the subscriptions of any friends who may 
be disposed to join our family of readers for the co:n- 
ing year. It will take no more time to do this now, 
than later on, and will greatly help us. ({a¥” A Sub- 
scription Blank is furnished on page 582.) 

a 


Extra Copies for 10 Days.—We shall print an 
extra edition of this number, and any new subscribers for 
1881, whose subscriptions are received prior to Decem- 
ber 10th wilt have this December number free. This 
applies to all new subscribers, premium clubs included, 


For the Whole Country.—aAs to the real 
work and scope of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, it 
*knows no North, no South, no East, no West,” as 
separate fields of investigation. While the principles of 
cultivation, of plant growth, of home comforts, are the 
same everywhere, the world over, the Editors will here- 
after, more than ever before, travel through various parts 
of the whole country to study the wants and methods 
resulting from the local differences in soils, crops, 
climate, implements, customs, etc. None of them reside 
in the city, but all have their country homes, and speak 
and write from actual experience and observation. 


WELL WORTH LOOKING AFTER.— 
The 331 numbered Articles, and the hundreds of good 
Books offered to our readers in the Premium List were 
selected with great care, and there are some things at 
least that are just what every Reader will desire. The 
terms on which they are offered make it easy to secure 
them by ANY ONE, at little or no cost. The quality of 
every article is vouched for, and one runs no risk of de- 
ception. We would like to have every reader look 
through the List again at this time. Read in the intro- 
duction, page 377, ‘‘Premium Giving Explained.” If 
the copy sent in September, amid the political excite- 
ment, is lost or mislaid, another copy will be promptly 
sent on postal-card application. 

Giving Holiday Presents is Pleasant.—A 
notice to a distant son, to a relative, a workman, a 
friend or neighbor, that you have ordered the American 
Agriculturist for him for 1881, will be to very many a 
most acceptable gift, and one that will be a reminder of 
you every time it comes all through the year.—Then there 
is a fine assortment and great variety of excellent things 
described in our Premium Sheet, most suitable for Holi- 
day Presents. If one can not obtain them free, by means 
of preminm clubs, they will be supplied to any of our 
friends at the prices named, iff they will send in in time. 








Be in Time, If for Christmas or New- 
Wear’s.—Our Friends intending to receive, either by 
subscription clubs, or by purchase, any of our Premium 
Articles for themgelves, or to use as Holiday Presents, 
should send in ample time for the Publishers to secure 
them. Some articles, in unusual demand, may chance to 
run short in supply early in the month. Accidents, or 
over-crowding, or other delays in transportation, may 
happen to bring some desired articles along ‘a day after 
the fair,” if not started early. 





Did You Notice the casy method of getting, at 
almost no cost, an excellent supply of good Books for 
yourself, or for a neighborhood circulating library, etc., 
as offered in our Premium List? This offer embraces 
not only books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Gardening, 
Architecture, Animals, Plants, etc., but many of the best 
Standard Books in all departments of Literature. Any 
person or company of persons, by collecting and sending 
in ten or more subscriptions for 1881, at the regular rate 
of $1.50 each, can, for each of the ten or more names, 
select one dollar's worth of books (any ones desired) 
from the hundreds of volumes named ir the Premium 
List. Please refer to that List, or send for a new copy 


if yours is mislaid. 


(er"67 per Cent!—As the American Agricalturist 
will surely be worth the $1.50, the books obtained under 
the above arrangement will be equivalent to 663; cents 
extra on every dollar invested. 


Union Books.—If some one will be enterprising 
enough to start the work, it will be an easy matter to 
find, in any neighborhood, from ten to a hundred persons 
who will contribute $1.50 apiece for which each will re- 
ceive this paper a year, and besides, there will be $10 te 
$100 worth of good books, which can be kept by one of 
the number, and circulate among the subscribers until 
all have read them, and then they can be kept together 
for reference or re-reading whenever desired by any one. 


Is there Any Doubt that it always pays to read 
about what ofhers do and say, and think, who are in the 
same line of business or work as ourselves. If one does 
not at first get direct information specially and at once 
applicable to his own work, yet the thoughts and methods 
of others incite new thoughts and plans in the reader's 
own mind that lead to profitable results. The reading, 
thinking man, makes his head help his hands, Brains 
tell everywhere, and in nothing more than in farming, 
gardening, and housekeeping. And the fewer brains 
one bas, or thinks he has, the more anxious should he 
be to get from books and papers all the facts and sugges- 
tions he can from other people’s thinking and experience. 





Every German Cultivator and La- 
borer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
and every German Family not reading 
English, OUGHT to have the German edition of 
the American Agriculturist. It contains not only the 
Engravings, and all the essential reading matter of the 
American edition, but an additional Special German De- 
partment, edited by the Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Mig- 
souri, @ skillful and successful cultivator and excellent 
writer. No other German Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journal in America has been so long issued ; no other 
one contains so much useful information, or a tithe of its 
engravings. Indeed, we recall only one other German pro- 
fessedly Agricultural Journal in all this country. The 
Germans are a reading, thinking people, and know how 
to make good use of what they read. Many supply this 
edition to their German laborers and gardeners, and 
all would find it pay to do so.—Nothing else can compete 
with it in cheapness of price for the same amount of 
material, engravings, etc., because the expense of pro- 
vidine all these is largely borne by the edition in 
English, and no separate office or machinery is re- 
quired beyond German editors and printers, Its terms 
are the same as the American edition, singly and in 
clubs; and clubs can be composed of subscribers for 
either edition, or a part of both.—{@™ Please call. the 
attention of your German neighbors to this paper. It 
will. do much to help new comers to a knowledge of the 
system and modes of culture used in this country. 





Save the Index.—It is printed on an extra sheet, 
and put in loosely, so that it can be bound or stitched in 
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front of the year’s numbers, for ready reference.—By the 
way, a glance at this sheet will show how great a number 
of topics have been talked about, and illustrated in this 
single volume. The next Volume wi!l be quite as full 
mainly of fresh hints and suggestions, etc., with new, 
larger type in the body of the paper. No one. we think, 
will exercise wise economy if he fails to secure every 
number for 1881. 





Bound Copies of this Volume (59) will be 
ready on or before Dec. 10th. They are in the uniform 
style. cloth, with gilt backs, Price at the office, $2. If 
sent by mail $2.30. We can supply, at the same rate any 
of the 23 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to 39 in- 
clusive. Any fen or more volumes, in one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 each ; or be forwarded by 
mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 


Binding.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will 
be bound up in our regular style for 75 cents per volume, 
with 30 cents additional if to be returned by mail. Any 
missing numbers supplied to complete volumes at 12 cents 
each, The prepared covers, ready for inserting the num- 
bers by any bookbinder, sent by mai! for 50 cents each. 





About Club Subscriptions and Rates, 
etc.—Every P. O. receiving papers, whether one or a 
dozen, must have a separate Book Entry, and a full wrap- 
per and address. If three, five, or ten papers go to the 
same office, they all go under the same entry, and under 
one wrapper and address, with a simple slip on each 
giving the subscriber's name. Every added name dimin- 
ishes the proportionate cost of each, for time and wrap- 
pers, throughout the year. Again: In all business, 
‘‘wholesale ’’ rates for increased quantities are lower. 
Lastly, the lessened cost is an inducement to subscribers 
themselves to enlarge the number. So, while for this 
Journal, with its superior printing paper, its many en- 
gravings, requiring slow careful printing and frequent 
washing of plates, its careful editing, and the number of 
experts required for accuracy where there are tens of 
thousands of varieties of plants, fruits, animals, insects, 
implements, modes of cuitivation, etc., $1.50 a year is a 
low rate. Yet experience has shown that a scale of rates 
can be adopted like this: *‘ One or two subscribers, $1.50 
each, Three subscribers, $4 ($1.33 each), Four for $5, five 
for $6, and so on, until ten is reached, at and after which 
the lowest possible club rates of $1 each 18 adopted, and 
must necessarily be adhered to.— Yet Clubs may be in- 
creased with advantage to the subscribers. Any one forward- 
ing aclub of say four at $5, or $1.25 each, may add other 
names at the same rate if to begin at the same date. But 
wher several additions are made by the same person, 
the whole may be reduced ¢o him to the rate for alarger 
club. Thus, if he has sent four at $5, he can send six 
more for $5, that is ¢en in all, for $10. 


N. B.—The above scale of rates has nothing to do with 
the giving of Premiums. The premiums are a separate 
matter ; they are paid for out of advertising receipts, on 
the principl: that by securing enlarged circulation they 
thereby increase the value of advertising space, and bring 
more receipts out of which to pay the premiums. 





containing a qreat variety of Items, ine'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

Distribution of Carp.—Since the publication 
of the illustrated article on the European Carp, in Jan 
uary last, we have had a multitude of inquiries as to the 


method of distribution of this valuable fish. Upon a 
recent visit to the Fulton Market, in this city, we saw, at 
E. G. Blackford’s stand, a large tank filled with upwards 
of a thousand young carp, about three mouths old, 
Mr. Blackford is State Fish Commissioner, of New York, 
and these carp have been received by him from the 
United States Carp Pond at Washington, and are for 
gratuitous distribution throughout the State of New York, 
to persons having suitable waters for growing them. 
A pond with a muddy bottom is preferable, that there 
may be an abundant growth of plants during spring and 
summer. The carp are vegetable feeders, and should 
be the only fish occupying the pond. Applications for 
these fish are to be made to Mr. Blackford; the largest 
number supplied to one person is five pairs. Those who 
send for the Carp must provide the requisite cans for 
their transportation. 





Exports of American Apples.—Reference 1s 
made elsewhere to the unusually large shipments of our 
apples to European ports. When informed a few weeks 
ago in Covent Garden Market that there were at that 





time 13,000 bbls. of American apples on sale in London, 
the quantity seemed so large that we feared there might 
be some error in the figures, Recent interviews with 
some of our shippers show. that the figures far exceed 
anything we had supposed. We learn, from reliable 
sources, thatup to Nov. 3d, 280,000 bbis. of apples had 
arrived at Liverpool. It was estimated that, at the above 
date, at least 100,000 more bbls. were on the way. That 
there had been received at London, Glasgow, and other 
ports, 200,000 more, making a total of 580,000 bbls. of ap- 
ples exported up to the first week in November. 





Guinea Grass,—In an account of this grass, in 
March, 1877, we indicated that it had become thoroughly 
naturalized in some of the Southern States, the result of 
early experiments in its cultivation. ‘L. A. B.,” Little 
Rock, Ark., sends an extract from the ‘* Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture,” 1814, 
which shows that the Guinea grass was cultivated in Jef- 
ferson Co., Ky., by Jos. B, Oglesby, at that early date. 
Though Mr. QO. is quite as enthusiastic as to the great 
value of this grass as are some of the present writers, 
claiming that it yielded *‘ten times as much as timothy,” 
it does not appear to have made much progress. Both 
this and the Durra have been cultivated since the early 
part of the century, and though they are brought forward 
at intervals, they for some reason fail to make themselves 
aplace among the regular farm crops. Mr. B. kindly 
quotes the remarks of the Editor of the ‘* Memoirs,” on 
the botanical relations of the grass, which shows that he 
knew but little about it. The accepted botanical name 
of the grass is Sorghum Halepense. 


Locust Trees from Seed.—‘“W. S. U.” Myers- 
town, Pa. The better way is to sow the seed in a seed- 
bed, and tranaplant the young trees when one, or better 
two years old. Spring is the proper time; pour scalding 
water upon the seeds, and when cold sow them in light 
rich soil, dropping them 6 or 8 inches apart. Keep the 
bed clear of weeds during the summer. 





Learning Phonography.—' W. B. W.” The 
fact that Mr. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., has an advertise- 
ment in our columns shows that we have been satisfied 
that he will do what he proposes, That he can surely 
teach you or any other person to become an accomplished 
phonographer, does not depend upon the teacher alone, 
The scholar is an important factor in that problem. Your 
best course isto correspond with him rather than with us. 





History of the Mass. Horticultural So= 
ciety, 1829-1878.--Boston: Published by the Society. 
This handsome volume of nearly 550 pages, while full of 
local interest, has a value to every horticulturist in the 
country. Being, with the exception of that of Pennsyl- 
vania, the oldest society of its kind, its history must be 
in good part the history of American horticulture. Per- 
haps the most valuable portion of the work is the sketch 
of the History of Horticulture in the United States, pre- 
vious to the founding of the Society, which brings to- 
gether much concerning our early history that will inter- 
est those who are not horticulturists. Though his name 
does not appear upon the title page, the completeness 
of the work is due to ite Editor, Robert Manning, the 
present Secretary of the Society, who possesses the in- 
dustry and appreciation of tke necessity for accuracy 
that eminently fit him for the task. A portrait of the 
first President. Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, and views of the 
present and former halls of the Society embellish the 
volume. The work was published by subscription of the 
members of the Society, but we learn that the Secretary 
can supply a limited number to others at $3 each. 

Barre! Cart Again.—‘‘R. C. J.,” Opelika, Ala., 
writes: ‘‘I was inte: ested in your cart shown in the Oct. 
No., for bauling barrels and tubs of slops for hogs and 
cattle. I have one which I have been using since 1860, 
which I think is much more convenient and cheaper. I 
use a pair of buggy wheels, with the axle shortened. so 
as to barely let a barrel, set on end, pass between the 
wheels. I then fasten the shafts to the axle, letting them 
extend beyond 1t far enough to pass under an iron pivot 
on each side of the barrel. The pivots rest in anotch on 
each shaft near the end. so that when pressure is applicd 
to the long ends of the shafts, the barrel will be raised 
up and still keep perpendicular. One of the great ad- 
vantages of such a cart is, that it can be so easily at- 
tached to different tubs or barrels. The length of the 
shafts 1s 1n proportion to the size or strength of the man 
or boy who is to use it.” 





Millet for Name.—“J. O. K.,” Kearney, Neb. 
The specimens appear to be of thai variety of Hungarian 
Millet which was introduced a few years ago as ** Golden 
Millet.”” Ithas been tested to some extent as an annual 
grass, and hae been highly spoken of as giving a heavy 
crop of hay, which, though coarse, is much relished by 
farm animals. It 18 cut soon after flowering, and long 
before the small, globular grain matures. The seed is 


| produced in great abundance, and affords food for poul- 





try and pigs. Horsesare fond of the grain, but we should 
not feed it to them, as the rough bristles that accompany 
the grains have sometimes been injurious. 





Keeping Peas and Beans,.—“ 5S. A.C.,” Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., writes: “1 have observed from time to 
time complaints of the difficulty of preserving peas and 


| beans from the weevil, particularly in the South. Your 


subscriber, several years ago, found an effectual means, 
and I give it for the benefit of those desiring to keep 
their peas and beans free from weevil. Harvest and dry 
the seeds thoroughly im the sun, a d then place them in 
jars, cans, or barrels, which have been heated before the 
fire, deposit in the vessel a bottle of turpentine, not 
corked, but simply closed with a piece of cloth. Expose 
the vessel now and then to the sun, keeping it closed as 
near air tight as possible. The fumes of the turpentine 
kill the larvee of the weevil that have hatched from eggs 
deposited when the seeds were green.” 





Apples and Milch Cows.—Sweet apples do 
not hurt milch cows, unless fed in too large quantities. 
Many sour apples certainly decrease the flow of milk. 
A few do not seem to hurt either the cows or the milk. 





Shut Out Cold and Save Fuel,.—A narrow 
crack or opening by the side of, or under, a door or win- 
dow, will let in more cold air during winter than a ton 
or two or more of coal will warm. Besides, a draught, 
however small, is productive of colds. A strip of listing, 
or a weather-strip put on, will save fuel largely, as well as 
save health, Weather strips are now very common. 
Those consisting of a strip of wood and rubber are 
good when easily obtainable. A new form, introduced 
last year, is very convenient for sending anywhere by 
mail, Thisis anarrowrubber sheet curved over to form 
an elastic cnshion, @, and its edges are sewn to a strip of 
thin tin, as shown in the engraving. Fig. 1 gives a smail 
size. Fig. 2, of donble size, shows the form better. Small 
tacks, driven through the holes in the tin at every two 
or three inches, fasten these strips against the edge of 





a door or sash. The elastic rubber cushion, @, closes the 
opening, but allowsthe sash to be raised or lowered. It 
comes in lengths of 25 and 50 feet, coiled as shown at 
the right-hand, figure 8, so that it can be mailed at a cost 
of half a cent per foot on pre-payment of postage. The 
price is about 5 cents a foot, or 5% cents, if sent by mail. 
Our readers who cannot obtain it elsewhere, may send to 
this Office, and we will procure and forward what they 
may desire, in even lengths of 25 or 50 feet. at the above 
prices. This is for the best half-inch-wide kind. There 
isa cheaper kind, which may answer for temporary use 
a season or two, supplied at one cent less per foot. The 
size shown in fig. 1, answers for both doors and win- 
dows. A narrower strip that will answer for windows, 
costs 4 cents per foot, or 434 cents if sent by mail. 





“Curious Plant.?°—“D. D.R.,” Polk Co., Minn., 
writes: ‘ Enclosed find seed and fibre of a curious plant 
found here. It grows about three feet high, and has 
several bulbs resembling those of the cotton plant, and 
has a good handful of fibre in each bulb. What is it? 
When found they had burst open and the cotton was 
protruding. Only three stalks have been found, and they 
were among bushes under the trees, and were probably 
some chance dropping of the birds.’’—The seed and fibre 
is that of the Common Milkweed (Asclepias Cornuti). 
This isa common plant in rich ground almost every- 
where, and is counted a troublesome weed in some local- 
ities, and one exceedingly difficult to eradicate. The flat 
seeds.contained in large pods, are provided with a copious 
tuft of silky hairs, which serve with the aid of the wind, 
to distribute them. The “fibre” has no textile value. 





Lucern or Alfalfa.—‘‘A. L. F.” asks if it can 
be grown in New England. We know that it is culti- 
vated with success near Boston, where the winters are 
quite severe. The seed is kept by all the seedsmen. 





The Death of R. F. Johnstone, Editor of 
the Michigan Farmer, took place in Detroit, on the Mth 
of October last. Mr. J.,a native of Ireland, came to this 
country in his youth, and for the last thirty years had 
been an active promoter of the agricultural interests of 
Michigan, both as an Editor and as Secretary of the State 
Agricultural Society. ' 
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Shirt Bosoms and Collars.—We are again 
asked how they are done up at the laundries, as they 
have so much better polish than can be produced at 
home. We looked up the matter several years ago, and 
s,earned from the proprietor of a large laundry that the 
polish was entirely due to hard rubbing with a “ polish- 
ing iron.’ This iron is shaped like a common flat- 
iron, but without corners, as shown in the engraving 
here given, and it has a smooth and very brightly polished 
steel face. Such polishing irons can be had at the city 








A POLISHING IRON. 


furnishing stores. The linen 1s starched in the usual 
way and ironed. Some use a little gum arabic, others 
spermaceti. and others nothing. Theironed bosoms and 
collars have a damp cloth passed over them and are then 
poushed by the use of the iron mentioned, the ironer bear- 
ing on hard and rubbing the surface of the linen rapidly. 





Black Walnut Stain.—A few years ago we 
gave directions for staining pine or other white wood a 
brown color, somewhat like black walnut, by the use of 
umber. We have since found a much better method. 
Dissolve an ounce of Catechu ina quart of boiling water, 
adding alump of Sai-Soda the sizeof a hickory nut. Dis- 
solve an ounce of Bichromate of Potashin another quart 
of Water. The articles are not expensive, and may be 
had at any drug store. To stain the wood-work, first 
paint it over with the solution of Catechu and allow it to 
dry; then go over it with the solution of Bichromate. 
When thoroughly dry a coat of Shellac or other varnish 
will bring owt the grain of the wood. The solutions 
may be made stronger or weaker according to the depth 
of color desired. Picture frames, book-cases, and work 
made with the scroll-saw from very common material, 
may be thus treated with most satisfactory results. 

Look Out for the Water Pipes,—A friend 
who at much expense introduced water into his country 
house remarked to us. “ Ever since I have had water I 
have had trouble.’ Unless a house is warmed through- 
out there should be provision for shutting off the supply 
and letting out the water which remains in the pipes. 
The waste pipes also need looking to, for whenever water 
freezes in a pipe there will surely be a leak. Where 
water pipes are in daily use there is seldom much danger 
of freezing except during the night. Such pipes, where 
exposed, should be protected by wrapping with old car- 
pet or encased by a box which may be filled with leaves. 
If circumstances admit of it the water may be allowed 
to run slowly during cold nights. Rats often cause 
much trouble by gnawing lead pipes Some say that 
this is to get at the water, but others claim that it is 
merely rat-nature to gnaw whatever wili yield to their 
teeth. Whatever may be the reason for this gnawing, 
it should be kept in mind as something likely to occur. 





Chilblains.—It is not necessary that the feet 
should be actually frozen to produce chilblains. Chil- 
dren often suffer intensely from this cause ; after play- 
ing out doors in the snow and getting their feet very 
co!d they come into the house and warm their feet by 
the fire. These sudden changes produce an unhealthy 
condition of the skin of the feet, the proper circulation 
is interfered with, and there is intense itching and 
burning. The following was a popular chilblain lotion 
some years ago: Sal-Ammoniac } oz., Water 1 gill, Al- 
cohol ¢ gill, and Muriatic Acid 1 dram. We have seen 
the application of Kerosene highly commended for pain- 
fui chilblains, but have not had occasion to try it. 





Lime for Fertilizing.—“ A subscriber of many 
years standing “ asks: “In applying Lime to land for 
fertilizing purposes, is it best to use it in the caustic 
state, orafter 1t has been siaked with water ?”—As lime 
comes from the kiln it is known as caustic or quick 
fime, the heat having expelled the carbonic acid gas of 
the carbonate of lime, or limestone. By exposure to the 
air. and moisture, water and carbonic acid gas are ab- 
sorbed, and the caustic lime returns to the carbonate. 
While this change is going on the lime has the power of 
decomposing vegetable matter, and setting the elements 





of plant food free: this is the chief value of lime when 
applied toa soil. It is therefore clear that the larger the 
per cent of the lime that is in the caustic state, the more 
efficient it is, and the quicker the lime is applied after 
burning, the better. Lime is largely a secondary fertilizer. 





‘*Tom Brown,” and the New Rugby.— 
Probably no work for young men has been more generally 
read on both sides of the Atlantic than ‘‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” in which the author, Thomas Hughes, gives an 
account of his life at the celebrated English school at 
Rugby. The author, now a member of Parliament, is 
greatly interested in the welfare of his countrymen, and 
identified with coéperation and other schemes for the 
benefit of working people. He hopes to benefit farmers 
by aiding a portion of them to leave England and go 
where there is more room and land is readily acquired. 
As the head ofa company for this object, Mr. Hughes has 
recently been in this country to establish a colony on the 
table lands of Tennessee, which is now fairly started and 
is called Rugby after the English town. We regret that 
we were unable to accept an invitation to attend ‘the 
opening of the town site ” which took place on the 5th of 
October last. The chief feature of the exercises was a 
most sensible address by Mr. Hughes himself. Though 
started for the benefit of colonists from England, others 
are not excluded if they will accept the conditions of ad- 
mission. The enterprise is in no sense a charity; the 
title ** Board of Aid to Land Ownership,” indicates its 
object, which is to assist those who have some means to 
invest them in the best manner. The Post Office address 
of the new settlement in Rugby, Morgan Co., Tenn. 





Sweet Corn—Quick Returns.—'W. F. W.,” 
Bridgeton, N. J., writes: ‘‘I had for dinner last week 
some sweet corn, which grew from seed that was raised 
this year. It was of the excellent ‘Early Minnesota’ 
variety, the first planting of which was on the sixth of 
April; the seed from this first crop was planted and gave 
the supply referred to...—We have long regarded the 
“ Early Minnesota "’ as one of the best of the very early 
varieties of sweet corn, which does not appear to be as 
generally known as its merits deserve, and we shall be 
glad if this double crop of ‘‘ W. F. W.” serves to call at- 
tention of lovers of Sweet Corn to this excellent variety. 
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In England coépera- 
tion and codperative 
stores have been long 
enough established to 
show that they are most 
excellent institutions. 
Similar stores have been 
started in this country, 
but from one cause or 
another they have not 
been so successful. 
The principle is a good 
one, but success depends upon its 
application and the manner in 
which the details are carried out. 
Recently the matter has been re- 
vived in this country,and Mr. 
Thos. Hughes,M.P. (better known 
; as ‘Tom Brown of Rugby”), 
on the eve of sailing for home last month, gave a public 
address in New York City on Cosperation. It is likely 
that coéperation will now takea new start and, avoiding 
former mistakes, stores will be established at which 
those who coéperate may make a considerable saving. 
There is nothing so beneficient but it may be turned to 






















bad uses, and thcre is no place 1n the country where new. 


schemes of fraud are hatched more rapidly than at Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. No sooner is cooperation revived than 

there comes from Cincinnati, O., the prospectus of a 
‘CO-OPERATIVE COMMERCIAL AGENCY.” 


This concern mails circulars to perfect strangers, ask- 
ing them to act as agents! One circular says: ‘‘ Your 
duties will be to make reports when called upon, tocol- 
lect accounts and negotiate Joans.’’ But before one can 
be qualified to do this, he must subscribe to the ‘‘Com 
mercial Reporter,” price $2 a year, “invariably in ad- 
vance,” and it is also very desirable that the agent 
aforesaid should send $2.50 fora tin sign, in order that 
signs may be ‘uniform’ you know. In all $4.50 to 
start in the business of coéperating. Asa bait the fol- 
lowing is hung out: **‘ We may (if you become our agent) 
bein a position to serve you personally upon advanta- 
geous terms with any loan your business may require, 
or secure you a partner with money, or sell your property 
for you, and grant you many other favors."" When we 
would learn who is to do ali this, we find that it is 
“RESPECTFULLY, CO-OPERATIVE COMMERCIAL AGENCY.” 

If we would know where to find the ‘‘ Agency,’’ we 
look carefully over the various circulars; while these are 
very full on the subject of tin signs at $2.50 each, we 





| 
find that no other address is given than ‘Cincinnati, 0.” 


—Here is a concern, which claims to have a capital of 
“Two Hundred Thousand Dollars,’ without a local 
habitation! As we look back at Cincinnati, we see in 
memory looming up through the dim past a “Secret 
Service Company,’’ that required that ‘‘ detectives" 
should subscribe to a $2 paper—but we do not remember 
any $2.50 tin sign. This codperation business will not 
cooperate any better than the ‘Secret Service," served. 
Common-sense people keep shy of all unusual ways of 
doing business..... The Boston papers have of late 
been much concerned over 
‘““THE LADIES’ DEPOSIT,”’ 

which, whether it prove a frand or not, may properly be 
placed under the unusual—very unusual methods of doing 
business. The papers are filled with column after col- 
umn of fine print, all relating to this concern, which ap- 
pears to have completely baffled all attempts at investi- 
gation. The office, in a richly furnished house, is man- 
aged entirely by women; single women, widows, or wives 
with invalid husbands can do business there. Deposits 
of not less than $200 or more than $1,000, are received, 
on which interest in advance is paid at the -rate of eight 
per cent monthly. If any depositor wishes to withdraw, 
her money is paid at once, and she can do no more busi- 
ness at that shop. The parties concerned are not known 
to keep any bank account, and the whole is surrounded 
by mystery of the densest kind. Of course, Bostonians 
are most curious to know what kind of business it is 
that can affcrd to pay 96 cents for the use of a dollar for a 
year. The general impression appears to be that, at 
some time when the deposits are most abundant, the 
thing will suddenly stop, but it is merely a conjecture. 
The Boston papers, their reporters and interviewers have 
for once met their match in the three women who manage 
“The Ladies Deposit.” .. Several have written abont 


SPECULATIONS OR COMBINATIONS IN OATS, 


which have been going on for several years, particularly 
in Ohio. The oats in question are the ‘‘ Hulless,” or 
‘*Bohemian Hulless Oats,” which are claimed to bea 
new variety that will yield 40 to 60 bushels to the acre 
and weigh 50 lbs. to the bushel. It is represented that 
there will be a great demand for these oats for seed, and 
‘** Associations”’ are formed to supply them. The mem- 
bers of the “Association” agree to take five or more 
bushels of the oats at $10 the bushel, and sign an agree- 
ment not to sell for seed at less than that price, or in 
quantities less than five bushels. The projectors of the 
scheme vary the matter in different localities, but in all 
cases the farmer agrees to do certain things while the 
other party agrees to do nothing. In some cases the 
farmers gave notes (of course some people always will 
give notes), which were sold as soon as possible. A 
number of farmers in Medina Co., O., joined one of these 
* Associations,’’ some of them finding it very difficult 
toraise the money to buy the seed at $10 the bushel. Now 
that the harvest is over they find that the yield ranged 
from 6 to 20 bushels to the acre, of oats weighing about 
40 Ibs. to the bushel. Having this crop they are puzzled 
as to what to do with it. They have agreed not to sell 
at less than $10 per bushel, but they do not find that any 
one has agreed to pay that or any other price. Our cor- 
respondent asks, Ist, ‘If these parties have exclnsive 
control of the seedin the U. S.?” 2d, “If the oats have 
been tested and found profitable?’ 3d, ‘‘What do you 
think of this manner of doing business ?’’—These are 
very sensible questions, but are put rather late. If those 
persons who have these high priced oats on hand had 
exercised ordinary caution, they could have learned that 


HULLESS OR SKINLESS OATS, 


(Bohemian being put on for“ grandeur’’), have been 
known in this country for 30 years, to our knowledge, 
and probably much longer. So far from these parties 
having ‘exclusive control of the seeds,” the oats may 
be hadfrom the N. Y. seedsmen at a fourth the price 
the Ohio people paid. The oats have been tested many 
times, and have been found to deteriorate so in our 
climate, that no one has continued to cultivate them. 
As to this method of doing business, we think it a most 
profitable one for one party—the one that sells the oais. 
It is a curious fact that these Hulless Oats have come to 
the front every now and then for these last 20 years, and 
always connected with some such one-sided transaction. 
THE SPRING-BED CHAPS GOING SOUTH. 

The spring-bed swindlers have heretofore operated in 
New England, but we now hear of them in New Jersey. 
A young man writes that a couple of these fellows in- 
duced his father to take the agency of the spring-beds, 
He was to take 18 beds, pay $4 each, and sell them for 
$10, and he “signed an agreement’’ to that effect. In 
about two months another came along with the paper, 
which turned out to be an agreement to pay $10 each 
instead of $4. The holder of this paper, by threats of 
law, etc., actually ‘ scared *’ the father into giving a note 
for the whole amount, $180! The son now writes us, 
asking if this note can be collected. We do not profess 
to give legal advice. We should judge, however, that 
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the case would depend on the evidence of fraud that may 
be presented at the trial, and how much of threatening 
was used toobtain the note. Asageneral rule such notes 
are collectable, if the parties who bonglt them of the 
swindlers, were themselves acting in good faith, without 
any collusion, paying their money for what they had every 
reason to believe were good notes. The makers of the 
notes should not have given out such notes, How often 
have we written, 
“ PARMERS, SIGN NOTHING FOR STRANGERS,” 


no agreement, not even your address, if it goes into 
the hands of a stranger?....It isa long while since we 
heard of the “Powder to Prevent Lamp Explosions.” It 
has been so thoroughly exposed that we supposed it to be 
quite dead. Here isa letter from Oregon, the writer of 
which asks where the Powder can be procured, as he 
wishes some. Years ago this was a very successful 
humbug. The peddler went from house to house, show- 
ing that when this powder was mixed with kerosene, 
he could thrust a lighted match into it, and the oi] would 
not explode, and other such tricks. Not being aware of 
the fact that o## never explodes, but that it is the vapor of 
the oi] that is dangerous, many have been deceived by 
these tricks, and supposed that the powder prevented an 
explosion. After a while a chap appeared, whose Powder 
not only prevented the lamp from exploding, but would 
also prevent the chimneys from breaking. A few years 
ago we procured some of this wonderful Powder, which, 
on examination, proved to be only 
COMMON SALT COLORED BLUE, 


which could have no more effect upon the oil than the 
fame quantity of sand.... There has, of late, been a 
a great dearth of new medicines, and a new one comes 
as a surprise, especially when it is ‘*The only known 
Remedy for the Cure of Rupture *—which is claimed to 
be ‘as certain a specific in this dangerons and distress- 
ing affliction as Quinine in Malaria.” Rupture is a me- 
chanical trouble, which can no more be treated by medi- 
cine than can an in-grown toe-nail, and the thing need 
only to be mentioned to show its absurdity..... For 
several months we had heard nothing of the Battery 
business, but just now there come several inquiries con- 
cerning them. Tothese wereply inbrief: We have ex- 
amined all of these so-called ‘‘ batteries ** that have been 
extensively advertised. They are disks of the size of a 
half-dollar or smaller, made up of bits of different 
metals, and are intended to be worn next the skin, over 
the heart, etc., and great are the virtues claimed for 
them. We have not seen one of these that did not show 


THH MOST UTTER IGNORANCE 


of every law of electricity. It would be absolutely im- 
possible for these to produce any electrical effect upon 
the body. Whatever cures they may have effected are 
entirely due to the imagination. As much benefit would 
result from the wearing of a leather medal, or carrying 
a horse-chestnut in the pocket, as some persons do to 
keep away rheumatism....¥or the information of new 
readers we must add that we know nothing about any 


DOCTORS WHO ADVERTISE THEIR CURES. 

New York is a large town, and there is no better place 
for one to hide in than a great city. A great many ob- 
scure chaps advertise in distant papers of the wonderful 
cures done at their infirmary. hospital, or sometimes 
even ‘‘university’’ in New York, and propose to send 
out medicine to cure people at a distance. We are often 
asked about such “ doctors."” As a general thing they 
are quite unknown here and do their business through 
the mails. Our invariable advice is, to have nothing to 
do with one who advertises his cures or proposes to un- 
dertake a case without seeing the-patient. The whole 
crew are unreliable quacks. 

P. S.—Since the above relating to the Boston “ Ladies 
Deposit’ was in type, we have learned that a similar 
concern has been operating in New York as the ** Ladies 
Mining and Stock Exchange.” It proposed to receive 
deposits, use them in stock operations and return the 
depositor halfthe profits on the investment, and to always 
return the investment whether it made or lost. Like the 
Boston affair this was quite too good to last, and one 
bright morning early in November, Mrs. M. E. Warren & 
Co. did not open their ‘‘ Exchange.” Callers found a 
sign stating that ‘* This office will not be open until Wed- 
nesday next at 10 a.m."’ On Wednesday there wasa large 
crowd of depositors, but no Mrs. Warren, who appears 
to have “‘gone where the woodbine twineth.” Every 
sensible person knows that all unusual, unbusiness 
methods of making money must always end in a collapse. 

ee ae : 

Fowls for Eggs.—‘“P. E. M.,”’ Columbus, Ohio. 
Light Brahmas hold on laying in very cold weather, per- 
haps better than White Leghorns, but on the whole Leg- 
horns are the cheapest and best fowls for you to buy for 
eggs only. Do not think of hiring an acre of ground two 
or three miles away. It would be running great risks— 
you need to live close to your fowls. Begin ona small 
scale, and let the business grow with your knowledge of 
it, and with its own profit to a considerable extent. Start 
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with a dozen hens and one cock; nothing fancy—good 
healthy birds that look as if they might be pure White 
Leghorns, but be sure that the cock is pure. In a few 
weeks. if these do well, start another flock, but keep 
them apart. It may cost $50 to $75 to start in the way 
suggested, ani within a year you will have gained ex- 
perience to guide your future operations. 





Charcoal as a Fertilizer.—‘‘O. J. M..”’ Penn 
ville, Ind., writes: ‘* Is charcoal a good fertilizer on clay 
soil? If not strictly a fertilizer, is it of any advantage? 
I have some old fields and a plenty of wood and could 
produce charcoal cheapiy.’*—Charcoal is composed almost 
entirely of carbon, is insoluble, nearly indestructible, 
though it may serve asan absorbent, is not in itself in any 
sense a feriilizer. When applied to heavy clay soil the 
mechanical effect of charcoal may be of value in making 
the soil more porous; but this end can be obtained by 
using sawdust, straw, and other coarse litter, much more 
readily than by converting wood into charcoal for this 
purpose. If the wood is to be disposed of, the quickest 
and best method to make it available as a fertilizer is, to 
burn it and spread the ashes upon the soil. 





A Kicking Horse.—Mr. “T. M.C.,’’ Duchess 
Co., N. ¥., sends sketches and descriptions of a method 




















Fig. 1.—ARRAGEMENT OF PARTS, 


of hitcing a kicking horse to a double wagon. Fig. 1, 
shows the arrangement of the partsof the “frame” 
into which the ‘‘ kicker” is fastened. A piece of wood 
A, C, 2 by 2 inches is made to fit behind the whiffletree 
and reach out as 
far as the outer 
trace. A brace, 
B, C, runs back 
from the middle 





bl | of this, to the 
| tongue bar. The 
) aiG 12 A} kicking horse is 
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Fig. 2.—PORTION OF FRAME. 


' placed inside the 
| thills and har- 
nessed in secure- 
ly. It does not 
take long for the horse to give up his bad habit when thus 
fastened down. A thill is bolted to this end. The ar- 
rangement of the frame is shown in larger view in fig. 2. 





A Heavy Clay Soil.—‘ W. H. M.,” Mount Clem- 
ens, Michigan, writes: ‘*I have a piece of heavy clay 
soil. What shall Iuse to make it more mellow? Are 
ashes good on clay or should I use lime ?’*—Ashes are 
very good, if you have plenty; they will probably mellow 
up the surface, so that you can plow in a crop of clover, 
which will help matters very much. Your soil probably 
needs thorough draining more than either ashes or lime. 





Sorghum Seed, Etc.— G. W. K.,”’ Washington, 
D. C..-The seed of most grasses (and Sorghum is a 
grass) is highly nutritious. Its value depends upon the 
time at which it was cut, the degree of ripeness, etc. 
If sound, the seed may be ground and fed to any farm 
stock. The leaves of the sorghum, if not frozen and 
dried out so that they become unpalatable, are good food 
for horses and cows. So is the begasse, or cane, after it 
is ground, provided it has not soured and heated. 





How to Treat Manure.—“ Agricola,” of Mas- 
sac Co., Ill., writes: ‘**I would like to understand more 
fully the action of water upon the manure and litter taken 
from the stable and cow-shed. Should it be exposed to 
the rain, freezing and thawing of winter, or sheltered 
until spring ? Would it have time to rot after the freezing 
weather sets in, and be in time for use on the corn-field ?” 
—It would be much better to have the manure piled up 
under a shed, than exposed to the weather. Manure, to 
keep well, must be cither packed by treading to exclude 
the air, or kept so moist that fermentation will not be- 
come violent and burn (fire fang) the heap. If exposed 
to rain and water much of value leaches out, and is lost. 
If kept under cover, there should be a tank at the lowest 
point, covered with rails, ora grating where liquids can 
settle, and be pumped up over the heapagain. Add fresh 
water, if necessary, to secure moisture enough to prevent 





burning. Such manure is in good condition in spring. 
The corn crop does not require rotted manure. 

Leached Ashes or Horse Manure.—‘A 
Reader,”’ of Tiffin, O.. isin a great quandary. ‘‘ Which 
is the cheaper,” he asks, *‘strawy horse manure at 25c. 
per load or leached ashes at 10c. per load? Will it pay 
to draw either, making two loads a day when the teams 
have nothing else to do ?””—The price paid has very little 
to do withthe question. It is one of hauling. The 
horse manure can hardly be worth less than $2 a load, 
and the ashes certainly 6c. a bushel. A load would prob- 
ably be 40 bushels, which would be $2.40. In one case 
the team would earn $4, in the other $4.80. The ashes 
would be best applied to grass and potatoes. The horse 
manure to corn or wheat. 

About the **‘ Dentaphone.??—Two strong com- 
plaints, and many letters of inquiry, lead us to say: As 
there are certain nerves leading from the teeth to the ear, 
it is frequently the case, that in certain forms of deafness 
one’s hearing may be improved by holding between the 
teeth a broad plate of some kind that will receive on @ 
wide surface the vibrations of sound from the air. Some 
time since we received, from a firm in Cincinnati, an in- 
strument arranged for this purpose. It was submitted to 
a scientific physician, who made several tests with it, 
and reported in its favor. Upon this report, and the 
further testimony of some good men whom we know, 
that it had proved useful, we admitted to our columns 
an advertisement of it, which had been kept out until 
investigated. Several inquiries seemed to establish the 
fact that the company advertising them were no myths, 
but a sound company, who would fulfil their engagements 
with the public.—Thus much for the present. Two of 
our subscribers who bought the instrument report that 
it is wholly useless tothem. An expert in this city tells 
us that it proves useful in some cases certainly, bnt that 
in many others it does not—that it is useful only in cer- 
tain cases of deafness, and no one can himeclf tell in 
advance whether it will be valuable or not. In this con- 
dition of affairs, we cannot advise any one to purchase 
one except upon the express condition that it is to be 
tried, and, if found useful, paid for, and if not, to be 
returned. That is the only condition on which we would 
take one. Wealso think the company should either re- 
deem the instruments sold when proving entirely useless, 
or replace them with some form that will be serviceable. 





‘6 Osier, or Basket Willow.°)—Every now and 
then we have inquiry as to the cultivation of the ‘* Osier, 
or Basket Willow,” and the probable profits of the crop, 
a writer sometimes adding that he has a muck swamp 
especially suited to its growth. It is a very common 
impression that there is but one Basket Willow, and 
that isthe Osier. The fact is that the common Osier is 
the poorest of all the Willows, and is only useful for 
making coarse, heavy work, such as hampers, market 
baskets, etc. In England and other countries the choice 
willows are known by local names, such as Whip-cord, 
Rose Willow, French Willow, etc., and it is these vari- 
eties that are used for fine work, such as ladies’ baske‘s, 
etc. It is a mistake to suppose that willows require a 
wet, swampy locality. The best basket willows are 
grown upon good grain Jand. Another error is, that the 
basket willows are of dwarf kinds—some of them are 
large trees, but when cultivated for basket work they are 
annually cut back to the ground, as only straight rode 
of one season’s growth are of use. As we have before 
stated, the willow business in this country is in the 
hands of foreigners, who will not buy American-grown 
stock at any price. There is no difficulty in growing as 
good willows in this conntry as are produced anywhere, 
but there is no regular market for them. The produce 
commission merchants manage to get rid of a few wii- 
lows grown in this country, but they are slow of sale. 





Notes on Biue Grass.—In an article in Septem- 
ber last, Prof. Gray expressed a doubt that the Blue Grass 
(Poa pratensis) was really indigenous so far South as 
Kentucky. This has called out several notes from friends 
in Kentucky and Ohio, who claim that the grass must be 
anativethere. “*S C.,Jdr.,’’ Louisville, Kentucky, thinks 
the readiness with which the grass takes possession of 
the soil, ‘rooting ont all other kinds of grase,”’ is proof 
that it is native. This is, to us, the strongest evidence 
that it is a foreigner. As the aboriginal man receded be- 
fore the intruding white man, in a similar manner do 
plants give way to foreigners. The Wild Oat that covers 
the hills of California to such an extent, is a European 
species that has crowded ont all native growth, and the 
same may be said of the Bermuda Grass in some of the 
Southern States. Mr. C. states that the reason for call- 
ing this beantifully green grass Blue Grass, is on account 
of its peculiar blue color when in bloom, at which time 
he says the appearance of the grass is most charming. 








(Basket Items continued on page 525.) 
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Keeping One Horse—Prizes Offered. 
 — 

There are vastly more persons who own and keep a 
single horse than there are those who have a larger num- 
ber. When there is put one horse, it is most frequently 
kept and cared for by the owner. The horse may be 
merely for the use of the family; it may be for the cnl- 
tivation of a garden or small farm; it may be the means 
by which a physician visits his patients, or that by which 
the grocer or other tradesman serves his customers—in 
all these and a great number of other cases, the animal 
is more likely than not to be in the care of one who has 
had no previous experience with a horse—indeed, knows 
nothing abont the matter, beyond the fact that the ani- 
mal must eat, but when it ‘gets off its feed,” or any of 
the troubles to which horse-flesh is subject come to his 
animal is utterly at loss as to what should be done. 

In view of the fact that plain and practical directions 
for the proper treatment of the horse would be useful, 
the publishers of the American Agricuiturist offer 


Prizes for Essays on Keeping One Horse. 

The Essay need not treat upon the kinds of horses, or 
the buying of a horse, but assuming that the animal is 
already in possession, it should cover the whole matter 
of keepng. This includes proper stabling; food, its 
kinds, how to buy, store and feed; grooming, and what- 
ever relates to the care of the exterior of the horse, in- 
eluding shoving. The Essay should also recognize and 
show how to avoid, as well as how to treat, the commoner 
ailments of th: horse, such as coughs, worms, colic, etc. 
Also, the more frequent external troubles, such as grease 
or scratches, galls of saddle orcollar; the hoof difficulties 
from bad shoeing—in fact, whatever may be properly treat- 
ed by the owner, without calling in a veterinary surgeon. 


The scope and object of the Essay may be indicated 
thus: Given a young and healthy horse in the hands of a 
fairly intelligent owner, how is that owner to so keep 
and treat the horse, in order that it may continue to give 
him the longest term of useful service at the least ex- 
pense. The Essays are to be legibly written on one 
side of the paper only, in black or dark ink (not in red 
or very pale blue ink, or in pencil), and should not ex- 
ceed 6,000 words, which is equal to about two pages of 
the American Agriculturist in this type). Sketches for 
engravings may be sent, if it is desirable to illustrate 
the stable, or any other points in the Essay. 


Cash Prizes. 


For the Best Essay .. Vevebeceue . $50 00 
For the Second Best Essay akbewbihe los sab sant 25 00 
For the Third Best Essay ...... .......... wee 15 00 


The Essays to be sent to the Editors of the American 
Agriculturist on or before February 1, 1881, in a sealed 
envelope (not a roll), with a motto or assumed name, and 
an accompanying envelope addressed with the motto or 
assumed name, and containing the real name and address 
of the writer. The prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of competent and impartial judges. All Essays 
submitted for these prizes to become the property of the 
American Agriculturist. 





The Norwegian “ "Ski, ” or Snow-Shoe. 

One of our subecrtbers, “ ““M. O. E.,” a Norwegian 
by birth, now living at Norwegian Grove, Minn., 
sends sketches and a description of the snow-shoes 
in use in Norway, which are quite unlike those 
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to fit the foot. It is fastened to the oes of the iho 


at each side with screws ; it is better to have a piece 
of tin, with holes punched for the screws, to go over 
the ends of the strap, as this will prevent the leather 
from tearing away from the screws. To make the 


bend at the toe shown in figure 1, scores are cut | 


with a sharp-pointed knife, as shown at ¢, figure 2. 
In order to make the shoe run straight, a groove is 
made the whole length of the shoe upon the under 
side, as shown in section at figure 3. 

When the shoe is ready to bend, it is 
Fig. 3. smeared with grease on both sides of 
the part to be bent, and held to the 
fire, and made very hot; they are then brought to 
the proper shape by bending upon a log of the 
proper size, and bound or otherwise fastened in 
that position for 24 hours. Our correspondent says 
that in old times these shoes were worn in his 
country even by the soldiers, who had the right one 
made about two feet shorter than the left, to allow 
of making short, quick turns. He says that while 
beginners may meet with falls, a little practice will 
make it easy to use them, and that they will be 
found greatly superior to the Indian snow-shoes, 
and thinks that the boys will find great fun in slid- 
ing down hill, and over snow-drifts, in a manner 
that would not be possible with the others. The 
Norwegian name for these is ‘‘ Ski,”’ and we agree 
with him that to distinguish them from other 
snow-shoes, the same name would be best here, 





Clean Grass Land. 
aes aaa 

The great majority of meadows, in the older 
States, are more or less foul with ‘‘plants out of 
place,”’ yarrow, white-weed, thistles, John’s-wort, 
dock, and other unclean herbage. Next after clean 
tillage, the remedy for these unclean fields is pure 
grass seed. Designed adulterations in grass seed 
are probably rare, yet most of the seed sold in our 
large markets is not entirely clean. Some of it is 
very foul, and inflicts great damage upon the far- 
mers who purchase it. It adds to the cost of every 
crop cultivated upon the ground where it is sown 
for many years afterward. We are glad to notice, 
in our visits among farmers this present season, that 
they are taking the remedy for this nuisance into 
their own hands, and are growing their own seed. 
However ready a man may be to send foul seed to 
market, he is not likely to cheat himself, in grow- 
ing it for his own use. It is not a very difficult 
thing to clean the half-acre patch, or less, reserved 
for seed, of all foreign plants, so that the farmer 
may know that he has pure timothy, red top, or clo- 
ver seed for his own use. He also has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the seed is of the previous 
year’s growth, and is very sure to spring up under 
favorable conditions. The complaint of foul seed 
is very general, and the proofs of its use, in past 
years, are abundant on the great majority of farms. 
It is a rare exception to find a farmer who is thor- 
oughly conscientious in keeping a clean farm, and 
, = raising clean seed for 
ol market. Wholesale deal- 
ers have the means of de- 








Fig. 1.—sIDE VIEW OF THE NORWEGIAN SNOW-SHOE. 


made by our northern Indians, and copied by the 
Canadians and others. They are made of straight- 
grained Ash, or Oak, about # of an inch thick un- 
der the foot, and taper to # of an inch behind, and 
4 of aninch at front. The shoe is given in side 
view in figure 1, and figure 2 shows the shoe as 


tecting foul seed, and of 
keeping them out of the 
market, but there is a lack of conscience in trade, 
as well as upon the farm, and much hay seed, 
mixed with the seeds of weeds, is sold every year. 
In the present state of the market it is altogether 
safest, and cheapest, for the farmer to raise his 
own grass seed. He is sure then to begin right in 


If he will take a little 
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ae time, every season, to pull 
every scattering weed that 


stocking his grass land. 
Wipe BM 
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Fig. 2.—THE SNOW-SHOE AS SEEN FROM ABOVE. 


looked at from above. The length is 9 feet, and 
the width is 24 inches at the heel, and enlarged to 
34 inches at the point, where the toe turnsup. A 
small block, a, in both engravings, an inch wide 
and half an inch high, is fastened to the shoe by 
two screws. This is for the heel to rest against, 


and to keep the foot from slipping back. At dis a 
strap of strong leather, to hold the foot, and should 
be of a proper length and distance from the block 





he may find in his mea- 
dows, before, and after 
mowing, he will be sure to have absolutely clean 
grass land, which is as profitable as it is beautiful. 
ae aes 

To Wash Flannels without Shrinking. 
—First have soft water for the whole process, made 
80 artificially if necessary, and next have good 
soap, or that which does not contain rosin. Our 
best soaps are safe for this purpose. You may 
wash and rinse entirely in cold water if you 








bs sienna 





inion, but if you w wt in warm water you must 
not rinse in cold. It is decidedly best to use 
only warm water all through, the rinsing water 
warmer than the suds, if there is any difference. 
It is best to make a good, strong, clean suds (that 
is, don’t wash the nice white flannels in a dirty 
suds with other clothes that are to be boiled), and 
put the flannels in it, instead of rubbing soap into 
the cloth. Hand rubbing tends to full and shrink 
flannel, as it mats and interlaces the delicate fibres. 





A Simple Portable Fence. 


There are many ghee a0 on the farm, and especial- 
lv about the barns, where a few lengths of portable 
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Fig. 1.—FORM OF SINGLE HURDLE. 


fence are a great convenience. It may be that an 
inclosure is needed for some sheep, or a pen is re- 
quired for acalf, ete. In such cases a hurdle fence 
of some kind, one that may be cheaply and easily 
made, and that, when not in use, can be packed 
away in small compass, is an important part of the 
outfit of a farm. 
The accompanying 
engravings show a 
simple fence of 
this kind. Figure 
1 gives the form of 
a single hurdle, or 
length, made of 
four strips of inch 
board, twelve feet 
= long,and of a width 

depending upon 
the purpose for which it is tobe employed ; a fence 
for small stock will need wider boards than for 
turning large animals. The perpendicular pieces 
are three in number, the outer ones set far enough 
back from the ends to allow the supporting posts, 
fig. 2, to take the position shown in figure 3. 
The next to the upper strip rests in the crotch of 








Fig. 2.—THE Posts. 





Fig. 3.—THE FENCE COMPLETE. 


the posts, while the bottom strip fits into a notch 
in the cross-piece, near the feet of the posts, thus 
making the fence firm and secure. The hurdles 
and supports, with the manner of setting up the 
fence, can be understood from the engravings. 
ai Se 
“Eurotas’” Wonderful Butter Record. 
_ 

We have no authoritative system of testing the 
butter or milk yield of cows. If a horse is vaunted 
as trotting in less than “ 2:20" the claim is disre- 
garded unless it has been done ‘in public.” He 
has no record unless a public one. We may be» 
lieve the statement or not, according to our know- 
ledge of ‘‘the man who held a watch on him.” 
With cows it is different. They have, and at pre- 
sent can have, no public record. The two butter 
cows which are above all others famous in this 
country really live public lives—everybody inter- 
ested knows or may know almost everything about 
them. As trials go along they are reported in the 
papers, the butter is shown and seen, and the cows 
have numerous visitors. Prying and inquisitive 























some are, no doubt, and if asuspicion of unfairness 
had been breathed, every one would have known it. 

‘¢‘ Kurotas’”’ has just closed her year, and present- 
ed her owner a beautiful solid-colored heifer calf, 
by the ‘‘ Duke of Scituate,’’ son of ‘‘ Jersey Belle of 
Scituate,” thus crossing those two famous strains 
of blood as near to the fountains as possible. 

‘‘Eurotas’’ ealved October 31, 1879, and again 
November 4, 1880. All the milk was weighed, set, 
skimmed, the cream churned, and the butter 
weighed from the 10th day of November to the 15th 
day of October, being 341 days. From the figures 
furnished we have calculated approximately the 
daily yield both of milk and butter, which shows 
some curious variations as the time goes on from 
calving to grass (at which time there is a notable 
increase both of milk and butter), and from grass 
to calving again. 











Zotal Perdiem | Total Per diem, 

Month. Milk. average. | butter average 
Lbs. 8. | Lbs. oz Lbs. 02. 

Nov’ ber (21d.) 451 2017, | 40 1 1 141/, 
December ....755 241/, | S40 2 2 

January ...... 746 21/1, | 19 2 2 85/, 

February ... .667!/, 23 7 2 2 10!/, 
March......... 6531/, /y. | H 6 2 7 
U >) | eee 602 20'/;, | 6811 2 4 
NON cc 0 sins arate 170!/, 247/, | 87 11 2 13 
GUNG 555065009 ri 279/15 | 88 6 2 15 
BUY: « sac.c% 760!/, 241/ 80 5 2 9 
August....... 704 22 66 7 2 2 
September... .454!/, 15 |} 8 5 > Ua | 

October (15d.) 123!/, 81/, | 810 91/, 
Totals... 7,525 221/o, | 8 1 2 4 


The yield of milk is, of course, not extraordinary, 
ut that of butter is unsurpassed. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is that of ‘‘ Jersey Belle of Scituate,” 
whose yield was 705 pounds. There was a time in 
June when ‘ Eurotas” was giving three pounds of 
butter a day, or a little over, but this was not con- 
tinued through one calendar month. She yielded 
an average of two pounds and four ounces (2 Jbs., 
4.03) a day for the time she was milking, and two 
pounds two ounces (2 lbs., 2.03) for the year. 

The record clearly indicates that either the cow 
was not well throughout the year, or she was not 
fed so that she could doher best. In our opinion, 
with a well arranged ration of hay, roots, bran, and 


meal, no such great difference between the yield on 


hay and mixed food and on grass ought to be 
observable, as seen in this case. 





Great Exports of Grain Continue. 


After three years of good crops here, and the poor 
ones in Western Europe, which opened a market 
for our supplies, we could hardly expect a continu- 
ance of the good fortune, and grave fears were 
generally entertained that the large supplies of 
1880 would result in a great overstock which would 
sink prices toa very low figure. But now Efstern 
Europe is deficient, and the competing supplies of 
wheat usually sent from the Black Sea region will 
not appear. So al) we have to spare will find a 
market abroad at remunerative rates. A study of 
the condensed tables in our market reports will 
always be found interesting. Thus we see by table 
4, on page 526, that from January 1 to November 8, 
the exports of Wheat and Corn from New York 
City alone have reached the following enormous 
figures, reckoning a barrel of flour as equivalent to 
five bushels of wheat: 

1880. 1879. 1878. Total. 
WHEAT, bush....72,781,000 70,878,181 58,182,823 201,842,004 
Corn, bush...... 45,141,000 29,248,000 24,019000 98,408,000 
Total bushels ...117,922,000 100,126,181 82,201,823 $00,250,004 
Or the total bushels of these two articles of bread- 
stuffs exported from New York alone for a little 
over ten months of three years exceeding three hun- 
dred million bushels (300,250,004). During the same 
periods, some seventeen million bushels of Rye, 
Barley, Oats and Peas were exported. And these 
exports are still continuing and will continue on a 
liberal scale well into next summer. As will be 
noted in the market report, we have on hand al- 
ready in our markets “visible supplies” of nearly 
forty million bushels of wheat and corn, besides the 
large stocks still on the farms.—One can hardly 
comprehend the magnitude of the figures without 
taking some such illustration as this, to wit; That 
a single million bushels will load 4,000 freight cars 
with 250 bushels each, or 25,000 wagons with 40 














bushels each.—Note that above we have only spoken 
of one shipping port, for part of the years, and 
have not taken into account San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, and numerous other 
exporting points of considerable importance. 





Corn Shellers—The “A. B. C.” 


There is probably no farm implement of which 
inventors have presented so many forms as the 
Corn Sheller. It must rank very near the washing- 
machine in the records of the Patent Office. As in 
many other cases, when a really effective machine 
is produced, it is found to be exceedingly simple. 
The “ A, B. C.” Sheller may be instantly adjusted 
to shell the smallest pop-corn, or the largest horse- 
tooth varieties; it removes every kernel, delivers 
the corn at one place, and throws out the cobs at 
another. A small fan blows the chaff from the 
corn; it runs with ease and works rapidly. An 
examination of the interior shows it to be of the 
simplest structure; nothing to get out of order. 
Even the most careless ‘‘ help’? would find it diffi- 
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cult to disable the machine. The engraving repre- | 


sents this: Sheller, which it will be seen is very 
compact, taking up but little room, either in trans- 
portation, or when set in its place. Mr. Cohu, who 
makes the implement, informs us that it has met 





THE ‘A, B. O.?? CORN SHELLER. 


with a very general acceptance in Central and 
South America, and that the demand from those 
corn-growing countries is very large. 

a 


Cooperative Stores. 


We are in the receipt of numerous letters asking 
about codéperation, and have been at a loss what to 
reply or what to recommend. Now, however, 
thanks to the visit of Mr. Thomas Hughes to this 
country, and to the exertions of certain respectable 
citizens of New York City and County a ‘‘ Central 
Codéperative Board” has recently been organized 
to promote the formation of local Codéperative 
Societies all over the country. A large number of 
the best and most public-spirited citizens of New 
York offered, through this society, a public recep- 
tion to the English philanthropist and statesman, 
which was very numerously attended. Mr. Hughes 
addressed the meeting on the subject of codpera- 
tion, and in this admirable address and the speeches 
which followed, the subject was earnestly pressed 
upon the American people. The plan is briefly as 
follows: Consumers of groceries and manufac- 
tured articles in any place unite in forming a so- 
sciety; they determine the price of one share of 
stock and the number of shares, and organize un- 
der the laws of the State for forming joint-stock 
companies. The shares may be paid for in whole 
orin part. The money is taken to buy the goods 
needed at wholesale. These are sold for cash at 
usual retail prices, no effort being made to under- 
sell other stores. The storekeeper and clerks, if 
he or she has them, are paid salaries, and the pro- 
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fits are divided quarterly among the stockholders 
in proportion to their purchases, 

It isa prime principle with the ‘‘ Codperators” 
tu have nothing to do with adulterated or mis- 
represented goods of any kind, and to sell consum- 
ers such articles as they need of the best quality. 

There is already considerable important litera- 
ture on this subject, chiefly in the form of speeches 
and addresses; enough of this will be sent by the 
Central Board to any applicants, to give a good 
idea of the scope of the enterprise, and of how to 
best go to work to start a codperative store in any 
neighborhood. Those desiring further information 
would do well to address ‘The Central Coéper- 
ative Board, No. 291 Broadway, New York.”” We 
may add that in many cases coéperative stores in 
England have paid very handsome dividends to 
stockholders, and that the number of such stores 
in that country is largely increased year by year. 








Forty Years! 
—~>-- 
As the American Agriculturist for 1842 constituted 
Volume 4, the numbers for 1881 will complete the 
‘ER wo Score’’ or round 40 Volumes! 


It would be interesting to go over the history of 
these years had we space. Forty years ago there 


| were few railways, no ocean steamships, and no 


telegraph. To send the briefest message eighty 
miles by mail cost 18? cents postage for each small 
piece of paper. Harvesters, mowing machines, 
cultivators, horse-rakes, and a hundred other im- 
proved implements were unknown. We well re- 
member our great satisfaction, not long before that 
period, at getting a cast-iron mould-board plow in 
place of the wooden one previously used ; also at 
buying cut nails at 16 cents a pound, instead of 
using wrought nails hammered out on the black- 
smith’s anvil. We also recall the excitement on 
our then far western farm, upon the appearance of 
our first ‘‘ Elliptic’’ or steel-spring wagon. Also 
the advent of the fanning mill, and of the first 
cooking stove, with its bake oven, ete. An earlier 
number of this journal described the first steel 
plow. Sewing machines were scarcely thought of; 
every stitch was done, one by one, with weary fin- 
gers and aching eyes.—The above are but speci- 
mens of a thousand improvements since No. 1 of 
this paper went out on its mission.— What changes 
in our own land and government! What was then 
the western edge of our cultivated country is now 
east ofitscenter. The mapof Europe differs wide- 
ly from our school geography. The powerful Ger- 
many of to-day was not in existence, save asa great 
number of petty States, with hardly a bond of union 
in government or interest, except the similarity of 
language. Almost the same of Italy. 

Of the first thousand Readers of the American 
Agriculturist, less than a hundred to-day remain 
alive. Of the half million Subscribers whose 
names have been on our mail books during these 
forty years past, between three and four hundred 
thousand sleep beneath the soil they cultivated. 
But most of them no doubt did their allotted work 
well, and they have gone to their reward. 

We are spared, and as we begin the work upon 
our 40th Volume, itis pleasant to know that some 
of the first readers still remain as patriarchs in the 
Agriculturist family, along with tens of thousands 
of the second and third generations—the sons and 
grandsons, and the daughters of earlier readers.* 
With these are numbered many other thousands of 
newer readers, who are heartily welcomed. We 
trust they will find in our columns much that will 
interest, and much that will profit them. 

We shall now begin our work upon Volume 40 
with cheerfulness, with earnestness, with added ex- 
perience, and with a determination to make it emi- 
nently worthy of its distinguished place in the se- 
ries. We invite every present reader to continue 
with us, and to bring along troops of new friends. 
Our best efforts will be put forth to dothem all the 
good possible. 

* We shall be much pleased to receive a brief note 


or letter from each present subscriber, who has been a 
continuous or nearly continuous reader from the first No. 
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Fig. 3.—BOTTOM OF TRUSS. 
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Trusses in Barn-building. 


Our barn-cellars, and often enough the principal 
floors of barns, are obstructed by piers or posts, 
which seriously interfere with the room, and yet 
more with their convenient use. A correspondent 
sends us sketches of his simple trusses. They are 
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Fig. 1.—IRON BOLT FASTENING, 











of two forms: one in which the brace-beams are 
fastened to the tie-beam by a long iron bolt, fig. 1; 
the other in which the brace-beams are notched in- 
to an upright post, shown in figure 2, the post be- 
ing bolted to the tie-beam by a bolt, holding by a 
nut let into the post like an bed-screw. This 
is shown in figure 3, which is a view of the truss 
from below, looking upward, showingthe iron-plate 
crossing the tie-beam of the truss, and support- 
ing the string-pieces on which the floorjoists rest. 

The sills and cross-beams of a barn, fifty feet 
wide, need but a single supporting post or pier 
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Fig. 2.—WITH AN UPRIGHT WOODEN POST. 


each in the center. The trusses, 25 feet long, being 
made of 4 by 8 timber set edgeways. Inch-and-a- 
quarter iron bolts are needed, with half-inch wash- 
ers, both for the heads of the bolts and for the nuts. 
When the upper ends of the braces are mortised 
into a post (fig. 2), three-eighths or half-inch plate- 
iron should be used as shown in figure 3, instead of 
washers under the head of the bolt. There is room 
for such trusses on the 

f| 1 outside, under the win- 
dows, and within the 
barn in the partitions 
I —each side of the barn 
ani Z| floor, and wherever 
partitions occur, as 
between bays. It is 
not difficult, with a 
A little contrivance, to 
strengthen a cross- 
beam so as to take a 
post out almost anywhere where space is needed— 
in the cellar or elsewhere. Such a change, when 
made, will often be found so great a convenience in 
turning carts and wagons in a cellar, that the won- 
der will be that it had nut been made long before. 





























“How Pure Milk May be Supplied to 
Boston.” 


— 

This is the title of a pamphlet embodying a plan 
submitted by the Worcester West Milk Producers’ 
Association to the producers ani consumers of 
milk for the city of Boston. At the outset a very 
plain truth is stated in a very plain way: ‘To ecll 
milk as milk is probably more difficult than to sell 
anything else raised on the farm.’’ The present 
bad state of the milk trade is presented under the 
heading Adulteration: ‘“Itis safe to say that the 
majority of well-to-do people in the city, not to 
speak of poor people, are supplied with milk 
which is a libel on the cow which is supposed to 
have produéed it.”” For this there is claimed to be 
aremedy. An organization is proposed similar to 
the notable Aylesbury Dairy Company that has 
been so successful in London, England. The capi- 
tal stock is divided into small shares, a portion of 
which is to be held by the consumers, the balance 
of the stock, and the larger part, to be in the hands 
of the farmers, the object being to get the largest 
number of producers and consumers interested 
who will work for the welfare of the company. 





The chairman of the State and City Boards of 
Health is to be, by virtue of his office, one of the 
directors of the company. A chemist is to be em- 
ployed to inspect the milk. ‘* We believe the ma- 
jority of farmers are honest and never send to mar- 
ket any milk that has been watered. But human 
nature ig weak, and farmers being human, it would 
do no harm to have them bolstered up by a chem- 
ist to keep them from going astray.’ A similar 
organization has been in operation for eight years 
in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., with a success equal, 
though on a smaller scale, to the one in London. 
Under such a system each producer sells his own 
milk, because it is through a company of which he 
is a stockholder, with stock just iu proportion to 
the amount of milk he has to sell. This is a matter 
which concerns other cities than Boston. The in- 
habitants of every town and city are interested in 
the milk supply, and the sooner some practical 
method can be devised for the distribution of ab- 
solutely pure milk the better it will be for both the 
consumers and the farmers who produce it. 





Tenant Houses on Farms, 
i al 


We are near the end, we trust, of a transition 
state, from dear and irregular labor to that which 
is cheap and steady upon our Northern farms. In 
the older States, since the war, the policy has been 
to get along with as little labor as possible, and to 
hire only in the summer by the month or day during 
seed-time and harvest. On hundreds of farms very 
little labor is employed beside that of the owner 
and his boys. The result is seen in the two facts 
that the population is waning in these districts, 
and many of the farms are for sale at first cost of 
the buildings upon them. In the olden time, in 
New England, we had cheap and abundant labor, 
and of the best kind. Farmers’ sons, trained from 
their boyhood to farm work, hired out for years 
to accumulate capital enough to stock a farm and 
start business for themselves. They lived in the 
families of their employers, and were skillful and 
reliable help. This class of labor is almost un- 
known now. The cities, the factorics, the colleges, 
the schools, the new States and Territories take 
nearly ail our farmers’ boys and girls, aud we have 
to depend on foreigners for h-Ip. This is likely 
to be our main deperdence in the future, and we 
must make the best of it. There isa reluctance 
to take them into the family as boarders, not so 
much on the score of prejudice, as of increased 
labor in the household. So the farm hand is hired 
only by the month or by the day, and much of his 
time is idle for want of employment. The farm 
suffers for want of labor, and he suffers for the 
lack of employment. What is wanted now is a 
cheap, comfortable farm cottage, where the laborer 
can have a steady home, and the farmer can have 
steady, reliable labor. The advantages of this 
course are manifold to both parties and to the com- 
munity. The farmer, in the cottage, makes a hand- 
some addition to his capital. It costs, say, six 
hundred dollars in money, material, and labor, 
most of which is furnished from the farm. This 
is to pay eight per cent interest on cost, to be paid 
in labor every month, say, four dollars a month. 
The farmer needs the work, and it is as good to 
him as the money. The investment is in his own 
hands, and more sure than savings bank or rail- 
road stock, as long as he runs a farm. He secures, 
also, steady, reliable help every day in the year, 
and can Jay his plans to grow his crops, and make 
his improvements intelligently. He knows just 
wnat his labor is going to cost him, and what im- 
prov72ments can be made. This labor, under his 
own training, is all the while increasing in skill 
and effectiveness, and he can use machinery in 
growing and harvesting crops to the best advan- 
tare. He also secures a good home market for a 
part of his farm products. His tenant has a wife 
and family. and the supplies of fuel and food would 
naturally come from the farm. Many other sup- 
plies of dry gvods and groceries, would come from 
the store where the farmer traded, and could be 
paid for in barter, so that rent and farm products 
would pay for from one-half to three-fourths of 
the labor bill. This arrangement would solve the 





question of board. Extra hands, if needed, could 
board at the cottage. The laborer would gain quite 
as much as the farmer. He would have, to begin 
with, an employer interested in his welfare, and in 
the improvement of his skill and his moral condi- 
tion. He would have a fixed home, and the means 
of supporting his family in comfort. He would 
have remunerative employment for every day in the 
year that he was able to work. No time would be 
lost in waiting for a job, no apprehension of the 
failure of fuel and bread. He would have good 
schools and church privileges for his children, and 
they would have as bright prospects in life as any 
of their neighbors. Society would gain very much 
by this arrangement. There would be two families 
instead of one on the farm, and if this custom 
should become general, there would be a large 
addition to these districts that are now waning in 
population and wealth. The school houses and 
churches would be well filled again. The farms 
would have plenty of Jabor, increase in productive- 
ness, and rise in value. In short, prosperity would 
be restored to these waning agricultural districts. 
Let us have Tenant Houses on our large farms, 
and secure for ourselves the many privileges that 
they will bring. CONNECTICUT. 





The Dung Heap. 


The manure pile has been called, and not with- 
out good reason, the ‘‘ Fountainhead of Benedic- 
tion.’”? Good farming in an old country (and we are 
not sure but in a new one also), begins with a strict 














Fig. 1.—STABLE WITH MANURE CELLAR. 


economy at the manure heap, and the liquid fertil- 
izing elements that come from the farm animals. 
There are two distinct methods of saving this 
manure, namely, the dry and the wet way. In the 
former, absorbents, as dry earth, leaves, etc., are 
employed ; in the latter, all the liquid is received 
in tanks, and applied to the land in that form. If 
the dry or absorbent method is adopted, it is best 
to locate the stable on a side hill, that a manure 
cellar may be secured at little cost of excavation. 
Figure 1 shows a diagram of a stable with a manure 
cellar, C, under the stable, provided with a door, 
K, for the removal of the manure. The floor of 
the stable should be of plank, with a gutter behind, 
and a trap door for passing the manure to the cellar 


D 





Fig. 2.—STABLE FOR LEVEL GROUND. 


below. A diagram ofa stable for level ground is 
shown in figure 2. The cow stands upon the slanting 
floor, A, with a depression, C, behind for the accum- 
ulation of the manure. This portion, as well as 
the floor under the cow, should be finished in 
cement. A passage for distributing food is at B, 
with a root cellar, D, below. There is a loft, Z, 
above, for the storage of hay. Such a stable is 
especially designed for the keeping of one cow. 
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Irrigation in Shadtown. 
BY TIMOTHY BUNKER, ESQ. 
ee 

Mn. Epitor.—Since my experiment in “the irri- 
tation of the land,’’ twenty years ago, on the Horse 
Pond lot, the physic has been working slowly, 
but quite surely, in all the neighborhood. It took 
Jake Frink a great while to understand the philos- 
ophy of draining at the bottom, and pouring water 
on top, and he does not fairly understand it now. 
He was wont to put the case in this style: 

‘‘Ye see, Squire Bunker, it is no kind o’ use to 
pour so much water on to the top of the land, that’s 
what’s the matter with half the pastering I’ve got. 
It has too much water already. Jest look at the 
back part of my cow paster. It’s covered with 
water all the spring, and skunk cabbage, poke 
root, and brakes grow like weeds all through the 
summer, but grass is mighty skase. Ef ye sow 
grass seed on’t, it don’t seem to do any kind of 
good. It gets killed in the winter, or choked out 
by the weeds. A feller has to be mighty smart 
with the bush scythe to keep down the hardhack. 
the alders, the wild roses, maples, and elms that 
keep springing up. ’Taint much use to be fightin’ 
etarnally with the nateral bent of the sile. Some 
sile was made to grow hardhack and skunk cab- 
bage, and it’s agin nater for it to produce clover 
and red top. I can see that there’s some sense in 
draining off water from such land, but when you 
come to pouring on more water on top, it seems to 
be making a bad matter worse.” 

But Jake did not apply his sense to his cow pasture, 
did not dig any ditches to draw off the surface water, 
and it has run largely to brush. But there was the 
living argument of the Horse Pond lot, with drains 
at the bottom and irrigation at the top, which con- 
tradicted his philosophy and kept him in a stew. 
His neighbors who attend the Farmer’s Club, and 
take the American Agriculturist, had more faith and 
believed facts, if they could not explain them. 
Three tons to the acre was worth looking at 
and striving after, whether they could understand 
it or not. They began to look about for small 
streams upon their farms, that could be turned 
out of their course upon the neighboring upland. 
Small ventures were successful. Grass sprung up 
in the track of the water, earlier in the spring, was 
more abundant in the summer, and lingered longer 
in the fall, and was sometimes green at Christmas. 
There was no mistaking the fact. Irrigation often 
came up in the Club. The irrigation ditches mul- 
tiplied. Idle streams were utilized. Stunted, gray- 
elly pastures grew green, and the sod thickened, 
meadows yielded more hay. Stacks multiplied, the 
barns had to be enlarged, and many farms increased 
their stock. Irrigation was a success, atid Tim 
Bunker had carried his pint, according to the 
prophecy of Seth Twiggs. 

This summer I was over in Shadtown, to visit 
the farm of Solomon Wise. It consists of 225 acres 
of land, of average quality with the farms in the 
neighborhood. It has been the homestead of the 
family for three generations at least. Here Solo- 
mon’s father lived, an enterprising farmer in his 
time, and did a Jarge business in raising mules, 
and in trading them off for the West India market. 
Some fifty years ago, or more, he bought a cele- 
brated Jack, and greatly increased tne size of his 
toules, for which there was then a lively demand. 
The beginning of the system of irrigation that 
prevails upon this farm dates back to the time of 
his grandfather, a hundred years ago or more. Any 
good farmer, in riding by, would notice the excep- 
tional greenness and fertility of this farm. This is 
owing mainly to the free use of water for a hundred 
years or more upon about 40 acres of the farm. 
The system of irrigation is of the simplest and 
most inexpensive kind, just such as any skillful 
farmer could make for himself, without the aid of 
stone mason or engineer. Near the north end of 
the farm a small trout brook comes in, never big 
enough fora mill stream, and, in summer, dwind- 
ling away to a mere rill, It is fed by springs, and 
in these springs the trout survive through the heats 
ef summer. This brook is dammed near the spot 
where it enters the farm, with a slight bank of earth 
and stene. No effort has been made to accumulate 





water in a reservoir, though it could be done at a 
small expense. The brook rises in a swamp a mile 
or two above, and the basin embraces several 
thousand acres, which would collect a large supply 
of water, if it was husbanded. Only a part of the 
natural flow of the water has been turned out of 
its channel. The irrigating ditches, of which there 
are several taken from the main stream, are small 
and narrow, and have a very slight fall. They could 
be made very rapidly with a plow and ox-shovel. 
The forty acres put under water slopes gently to 
the south and east. The water is taken out of 
these irrigating ditches in slight rills, and passed 
over the meadow as evenly as possible. Any sur- 
plus water falls into the ditch below, or is re- 
turned to the brook. The distance for which the 
water is diverted from its natural channel is less 
than a quarter of a mile. The water is kept flow- 
ing summer and winter, and the winter flowage 
carries quite as much fertilizing matter as that of 
summer, and perhaps more. The refuse vegetable 
matter, gathered in the swamp above, floating 
leaves, wash of roads and brook channel, is carried 
down to these meadows. The water is often dis- 
colored in heavy rains, and even that which seems 
to be pure, carries more or Jess sediment with it. 
The liquid manure may be very thin, but the fact 
is well established that, wherever water runs over 
a well-drained soil, grass springs up in greater 
luxuriance. The.purest spring water makes grass 
wherever it flaws. While Solomon Wise sleeps, in 
summer and winter, this brook is making money 
for him, as it did for his father. The only expense 
to him is the slight labor of keeping the ditches 
clear, and of regulating the flow of the water. The 
soil is a gravelly loam, and slopes so much that 
there is little chance of stagnant water. In the 
opinion of Mr. Wise, the crop of grass is doubled 
by the irrigation alone. 

There are several advantages of this system of 
irrigation besides the large increase of the grass 
crop. All these forty acres of meadow can be kept 
perpetually in grass, which is probably the most 
profitable crop upon the farms of New England. 
There need be no more plowing, no more tillage 
crops upon these acres. The sod may thicken from 
generation to generation, and produce that best of 
all forage, a thick, fine hay, made from a mixture 
of grasses grown upon an old sod. Then top- 
dressing, when it is applied, can be turned to the 
best advantage. The manure is carried down imme- 
diately to the roots of grasses by the large supply 
of water upon the surface. There is no loss from 
evaporation. The soil is kept up toa production 
of nearly two tons of hay to the acre, without any 
top-dressing. Upon this the calculation is based 
of the value of irrigation upon this farm. We 
suppose the natural production of the land to be 
not over a ton to the acre. A ton to the acre would 
be a fair estimate of the hay made by the irrigation. 
Hay sells in the neighboring city markets at from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a ton, depending some- 
what on the season, and the quality. If we call 
the hay ten dollars a tou standing, it would give 
$400 as the annual dividend declared by the brook. 
The investment is about as secure as Government 
bonds, which pay 4 per cent nearly. The income 
is about the same as $10,000 in United States Stocks. 
Not every farm has the facilities of this for irriga- 
tion, but many have small streams running to waste 
that might be utilized at small expense, and made 
to pay good dividends. Let us look after them. 

Hookertown, Ct., ! Yours to command, 

Nov. 1, 1880. § Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 





Accumulation of Manure in Stables.— 
A large mass of dung, unless frozen or kept near 
the freeeing point, will undergo decomposition, 
and gives off, besides steam, ammonia, and other 
gases. These tend to soften and injure the hoofs 
of animals, and especially horses, that may be forced 
to stand continuously upon the accumulation of 
dung. These gases cause inflammation of the eyes, 
and injure the general health, interfere with the 
digestion, and reduce the vigor of the animal. 
There should be no mass of manure in any stable 
where horses are kept. A clean floor and pure air 
are requisites for the best health of the animals. 











The Bib-Grass, ‘or English Plantain. 


Among the plants recently sent in for naming and 
information upon its fodder value is the Rib-grass 
(Plantago lanceolata). The letter accompanying the 
plants stated, the ‘‘new comer must have been 
introduced in the clover seed, as it first appeared 
upon the farm in the clover field.” This is prob- 
ably true, as this weed is most commonly carried 
into the newer settled portions of our country in 
clover seed. The seed of the Rib-grass and Clover 
are so nearly alike in size and color that their sep- 
aration is effected with difficulty, and the presence 
of the weed seed is not noticed without more than 
ordinary inspection. By the aid of a hand-lens or 
pocket magnifier, the differences are shown at once, 
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RIB-GRASS, OR ENGLISH PLANTAIN, 

The Clover seed is in shape much like a small bean, 
and alike on both sides, while the Rib-grass seed is 
convex on one side, and concave on the other. 
The differences are shown in the seeds in the up- 
per part of the engraving, those on the right being 
those of the common Red Clover, with one sced 
considerably enlarged, and on the left those of 
the Rib-grass. The Rib-grass belongs to the same 
genus as the Common Plantain, so frequently found 
about our door-yards, but differs from it in growing 
to a greater hight, the leaves being long and slen- 
der, and the long flower stalk bearing a compar- 
atively short spike or head of inconspicuous flowers. 

The engraving is a much reduced one of a Rib- 
grass plant with its strong perennial root, and will 
be quickly recognized by many farmers, especially 
in the older parts of our country. This Rib-grass 
cannot be classed among the worst of weeds; in 
fact, it has been frequently sown for pasturage; 
it is eaten by nearly all kinds of farm stock, 
especially sheep. It is so inferior in quality and 
productiveness to many other forage plants, that its 
chief harm is in occupying the soil to the exclusion 
of better plants. Great care should be taken to 
sow only pure seed—inspect all clover and other 
seed coming from older parts of the country. 
The plants may be choked out by a heavy growth 
of clover and other valuable crops. 
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A Country House, Costing $2,200. 
BY 8S. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 
rae 
These plans are prepared for a convenient and 
comfortable dwelling, especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of farmers..... Exterior (fig. 1).— 





Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF 


The front has a breadth of 38: fect. The founda- 
tions show two fect above the ground. An addi- 
tional elevation of the whole building can be given 
by raising the ground a foot or more immediately 
surrounding the building. The outlines and pro- 
jections are sufficiently diversified and angular to 
comport with rural surroundings. The details of 
the exterior finish are simple in design, and in all 
cases arranged to serve some practica] purpose. 
....Cellar.—For want of space the cellar plans 
are omitted. Provision is made in the estimate, 
however, for a cellar extending under the entire 
building, with stone walls six and a half feet high, 
and having five small windows, an outside entrance, 
and stairs leading to the work-room above..... 
First Story (fig. 2).—Hight of ceiling in main 
house, ten feet; in wing, eight feet eight inches. 
A hall, parlor, living-room, bedroom, work-room, 
pantry and three closets, are embraced in the divi- 
sions of this story. The front entrance is from a 
pleasant piazza to the main hall, and from it each 
of the principal apartments of the first story are 
entered. This hall also contains the main flight of 
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WORK ROOM. 
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LIVING ROOM. 
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BED ROOM 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY, 


stairs leading tothe second story. The space under 
the stairs is left open far enough to allow fora 





THE HOUSE, 











passage to the bedroom. The Parlor is of fair size, 
well lighted, and contains a marble mantel. The 
Living-room is the most spacious apartment in the 
house, intended as the common gathering place of 
the family. Its interior arrangement is partially 
shown in figure 4, where views of one side and both 
of its ends are 
given. The side 
not shown has 
doorsopeningfrom 
the rear piazza and 
pantry, with a win- 
dow between giv- 
ing views to the 
rear. A large range, 
withelevated oven, 
is set in the fire- 
place, with a shelf 
above. The space 
between the chim- 
ney and end wall 
at the right, is 
filled out flush with 
the face of the 
chimney __ breast, 
and furnished with 
a fuel box below, 
and shelving with 
glass dvors above. 
The fuel-box has 
‘eapacity for a bar- 
rel of coal, and is 
hung to balance 
weights, and oper- 
ates as a dumb- 
waiter, filled in the 
cellar and runs up 
to where its contents may be easily reached, 
and passed to the range as required. An opening 
is made through the hearth beneath the range, 
through which all the ashes fall into an ash 
pit, formed in the foundation of the chimney. By 
these arrangements it will be seen much of the 
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Fig. 4.—INTERIOR OF THE LIVING-ROOM. 





heavy work is saved and the scattering of coal 
dust and ashes prevented. A ventilating register 
is placed in the chimney above the range, near the 
ceiling, to draw off the heated air and steam con- 
stantly arising from the range when inuse. At the 
right-hand end of the room are two windows giv- 
ing views to the side. Between these windows an 
ironing board is placed, and being hung with hinges, 
may he let down so as to occupy but little space 
when not in use. Above the latter a clock and 
lamp shelf is placed on small brackets of scroll 
work. The right-hand door opens tothe parlor or 
sitting-room ; the one next to it leads to the main 
hall, and the third in the center of the left-hand 
end opens to the work-room. The Work-room is 
designed asa sort of kitchen, where the coarsest 
work is done. It has two windows, and doors 
opening from the outside, a stoop, pantry, kitchen, 
and stairs from the cellar and the second story. 
This work-room contains a pump, sink, and three 
stationary wash tubs. The Bedroom is pleasantly 
situated with outlooks to the front, and is sufficiently 
removed from the routine and noise of the general 
housework to insure its being quiet at all times. 
A person having many official or professional calls, 
requiring an office, might appropriate this room to 
that purpose, by simply changing one of the win- 
dows to a door or outside entrance. The Pantry is 
of good dimensions, and conveniently arranged as 
shown in figure 5. It is entered from the dining- 
room and work-room, and is lighted by a full- 
sized window. A wide plank extends around three 








of its dion as a work-shelf, with a wash- any in- 
serted opposite the window. The space under 
this shelf is occupied by closets and drawers on 
two sides, the balance being left open for barrels, 
etc. Above are shelves, placed at convenient dis- 
tance from each other, and inclosed on one side 
with sash doors....Second Story (fig. 3) — 
Hight of ceilings in main part, eight feet, and in 
the wing, 4 to 8 feet. There are five sleeping apart- 
ments, five closets, a bath-room, and two small 
halls in this story. The platform near the head of 
the main stairs is on a level with the wing floor. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 





The stairs to the attic are placed over the main 
flight..... The following Estimate indicates the 
character of the work, and the cost of materials : 


80 vards Excavation, at 25¢. per yard........eecceeee $ 20°00 
350 feet Stone Work (complete) at 8c. per foot...... 168 00 
4,000 Brick in chimneys (complete) wt $12 per M. 48 00 
850 yards Plastering (complete)at 25c. per y ard .e..+. 212 50 
GAO IU, ARUN AU RON NVOL Ds os sees chesoens: asswmsencos 97 50 
Sills 4x8 in, 170 ft. long. | Ridges 8x8 in. 51 ft. long. 


30 Beams 8x8 in, 22 ft. long. 
26 Beams 8x8 in, iW tt. long. 
| 16 Be ams i 


Girders 4x8 in, 67 ft. long. 
6 Posts 4x7 in. 21 ft. long. 
3 Posts 4x6 in. 15 ft. long. 





















Tics 4x6 in. 205 ft long. 54 Rafters 1.18 ft. long. 
Plates 4x6 in. 100 ft. long. | 38 Kafters 3x5 in. 20 ft. long. 
V'indaTimb" 8 in. 200 ft. I'g. 
150 Joists, 3x4x13 at 15c. CnCh........cccceeees pau’ 22 50 
300 Wall Strips, 2x4x13 at 1% _ each. chacwese daek 36 00 
COB Ort, BY PaO, 6555.0. + sasesedasusseesasres o. 52 08 
COPNiCe MATETIAIE, ...0.<.<0 00050080 bem ieeaen er 30 00 
500 Shingling Lath, at 6c. EACH —_—s .nceccccccccocecs 30 00 
78 bunches Shingles, at $1.25 each............. 97 50 
250 ft. Tin, Va'leys, Guttersand leaders, at 8c. eed ft. 20 00 
319 Flooring (inside), 9% in. wide, at 28c. each. 89 32 
80 Flooring (outside), 4% in. wide, at lie. e: ich. 12 00 
5 Cellar Windows, at $3 each complete Hi 
24 ain Windows, at e* each complete..........00. 


Jeranda finish, $60; Stairs, \ ae Mantels, $50. 

28 Doors (complete) at $8 e: Sil sian iui seins alka’ 2% 
Closet finish. $3 0; Plumbing, $150; Painting, $150, 350 0 
Carpenters’ labor, not ineluded above 
—- $30; Incidentals, $67.6 





Shade Trees for School-Houses.— 


Not one 
in ten of our country school-houses is shaded by a 


single tree. Indeed, a school-house may usually be 
recognized by its bleak appearance, and the entire 
lack of shrubs and flowers about the grounds. 
If bought, the trees would cost only a small 
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Fig. 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE FANTRY. 








amount, but in most cases there need be no outlay 
of money, as native trees may be had for the dig- 
ging. It would be easy for a teacher to havea 
tree-planting ‘‘ bee’ ona Saturday, when the older 
boys would gladly volunteer to perform a task 
which would add greatly to the cheerful appear- 
ance of the school-house and its surroundings. 
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The Southdown Ram, ‘ Stalwart, , 


{he accompanying potewh is of ‘ Stalwart,” 
an excellent Southdown ram, bred by Henry W ebb, 
fisq., of Streetley Hall, Cambridgeshire, England, 
and imported by Mr. Samuel J. Sharpless, of Phila- 
delphia, to lead the flock at ‘‘ Lenape Farm,” Mr. 
Sharpless’ country 








AMERICAN 


smlatyion saheiiinte of anaes but none better 
than the Indian Corn. This plant has a wide geo- 
graphical range, and the time for reaping the crop 
varies greatly. In its extreme northern range in 
North America, but two to two and a half months 
are required for its development, while at the South 
as many as six months are required. Heller says 





seat, in Chester Coun- 
ty, a few miles from 

hiladelphia. This 
flock consists of forty 
breeding ewes and 
their natural increase 
It is, we believe, pre- 
eminently a Webb 
flock, the progenitors 
of it having been bred 
from rams imported 
from the late Jonas 
Webb of Babraham, 





the father of the 
breeder of ‘Stal- 
wart.”? They are ex- 


cellent sheep, of great 
substance, well wool- 
ed, and of good con- 
stitution. Weare glad 
tolearn from Mr. 
Sharpless that there 
has been an unusual 
demand for rams. Our 
readers our 
high opinion of the 
breed. It exhibits 
ovine proportions in 


knows 








extraordinary perfec- 
tion, and where qual- 
ity of mutton rather than simple weight is an object, 
no breed is more attractive to the general shcep- 
raiser. The animals are well-formed, economical 
feeders and mutton-producers, making excellent 
early lambs, and yielding fair fleeces of medium 
wool. The Southdowns have not black, but brown- 
ish gray faces and legs, which are bare to the knees 

and hocks. They are very small-boned, with little 
offal, broad in the best parts, rump, and hams, loin 
and back; low in the twist; deep in the brisket ; 
square and level throughout. In fact, as blocky 
as a Shorthorn, and a 
most beautiful and 
useful breed, the mut- 
ton uniformly bring- 
ing the highest price 
in market. It is not 
2 mere matter of fan- 
ey which leads buy- 


ers to prefer South- 
down mutton. It is 
juicier, higher flavor- 
ed, more like beef, 
and yet having a full, 
rich mutton flavor, 
free from woolliness, 


and the meat is veined 
and marbled with fat. 


There is a greater 
proportion of lean to 
fat in well-fatted ani- 
mals than in most 
other breeds The 
favor in which this 
breed is held is no- 


ticeable from the fact 
that the gray pates 
and legs always 
left upon the careass- 
es when dressed for 
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THE SOUTHDOWN RAM “ STALWART,” —OWNED BY S, J. SHARPL 
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the time of reaping varies from ‘‘seven months to 
six weeks.’? Aside from the period of growth, 
the appearance of the crop varies greatly ; only the 
small varieties are grown at the North, while in the 
warm climate of the South the stalks are large, 
tall, and “the ears frequently higher than a man 
can reach.”? One of the most interesting features 
in a collection of corn, made by Professor Miles to 
illustrate the varieties produced by climate, is the 
relative size of the cob. ‘* At the North, the cob, as 
a rule, is larger in proportion than in the southern 





ss.—(l’vom a Copyrighted Photogruph is Schreiber. ) 
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The Eland or Impoofo. 


> 

The colonists of the Cape of Good Hope have 
applied the name Impoofe to a large animal of the 
Antelope group of ruminants, found a native in 
that region. Itis also calied Eland, and is most 
commonly known by that name in the various 
countries to which 
the Oreas canna has 
been exported. The 
Eland is the largest 
of the South African 
antelopes, an adult 
bull measuring near- 
ly six feet in hight at 
the shoulders, with 
a length of about 
ten feet from the 
nose to the base of 
the tail. In weight 
the Eland ranges 
from seven to ten 
hundred pounds. 
The general color 
upon the back and 
sides is a grayish yel- 
low, with purplish 
shades shining 
through. The lower 
parts are cream col- 
ored, while the face 
is brownish red with 
a white chin, and a 
slight brownish 
mane. The tail is 
brownish red, and 
the dewlap yellow- 
ish brown pencilled 
with brownish red. The horns are nearly three 
feet long and slope slightly back from the crown, 
thick at the base, near which they take two 
spiral turns. The female is much more delicate 
and elegant in figure than the male, and is of a pale 
sienna color. When young and not over-fed the 
Eland is not easily overtaken by the Cape horse. 
The flesh is peculiarly excellent and is highly ap- 
preciated in South Africa where the flesh of most 
animals istough. The hide is much prized for 
leather. Like other antelopes the Eland seems 
to get along without 














water, frequenting 
the desert Jocalities 
in herds of a hundred 
or more, far from 
rivers and streams, 
and live there for 
months without 
drinking. The Eland 
has been introduced 
into England, where 
it is grown to some 
extent. The first one 
Killed for the table 
was in 1859—a five- 
year old, weighing 
1,176 pounds, and 
was described as 
“huge as a Short- 
horn, but with bones 
not half the size.” 
The texture of the 
meat resembles beef, 
with avenison flavor, 
and possesses a fine- 
ness and delicacy 
that places it high in 
the list of nutritious 
foods. With us the 














market and hanging 

inthe butchers’ stalls, 
so that connoisscurs may recognize their favorite 
breed. Mutton of the closely allied breeds Shrop- 
shire and Hampshiredowns is generally passed off 
for Southdown in the market, but the legs and 
faces of these breeds are of a much darker color. 
ee es 
Variations in Indian Corn.—The leading 
grain crops present excellent illustrations of the 


THE ELAND OR IMPOOFO OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
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varieties, or in apparently the same varieties grown 
in the Middle States. At the North, the flint varie- 
ties are exclusively grown, while at the South they 
are entirely replaced by the dent varieties. The 
smallest, well-developed ear in the collection weighs 
but half an ounce, while the largest ear turns the 
seale at one pound and eight and a half ounces.” 
This isa wide range in the size of ears of corn. 
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Eland is only a zo- 
ological curiosity, but 
in its native home it is a handsome wild animal 
of no small importance as a source of food. There 
is a striped variety of the Eland, but it is rare. 
The skins of these animals are considered trophies 
of success among the hunters, and therefore held 
in high esteem by them. The engraving is made 
from acopyrighted, instantaneous photograph, sent 
us by Messrs. Schreiber & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
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Among the Farmers.—No, 59. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


——_ 
About “Rockeries” or *‘Rockwork.” 
There is something distressing to me about what 
are called ‘“‘ rockeries’’ or “‘ rockwork.’’ I mean 
those heaps of stone, and the sham grottoes which 
are so much admired by some. They either look 
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like stone piles which have been “tidied up”? a lit- | 
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Fig, 1.—FOUNDATION OF ROCKWORK 

tle, and made to support some trailing vines, 
bunches of houseleek, or stone-crop—or they look 
like a great effort to do something which turns out 
a lamentable failure. I have seen now and then an 
artificial bit of rockwork in a corner, well filled in 
with earth. half covered with creepers, and shaded 
by some overhanging tree, where ferns and other 
shade-loving plants seemed to enjoy the moist cool 
stones and their retired life, which I rather liked 

A Rockwork Well-curb. 

Our old stone house and its surroundings are so 
rustic, that when we replaced the ancient well- 
sweep with a modern pump several years ago, there 
seemed something incongruous about it. We had 
one pump inthe house drawing water through a 
pipe 80 feet long, but raising it only 12, which was 
really all the pump we needed, except when we 
wanted to use the garden hose. So as the platform 
needed renewing, and we found that the upper 
stones of the well had been disarranged by the 
frost, we determined upon a change, and a return 
to first principles. The well is only about ten feet 
deep, and isseveral fect back from the bank which 
drops off suddenly towards the meadow. I dug 
out the ground around the well, had the top stoned 
up to the level of the ground, laid in cement, and a 
grouting of cement and broken stones filled in all 
around, making this upper part of the stoning of 
the well a solid wall, compact as one stone, two ft. 
wide and high. This foundation is shown in figure 
1, which is a perpendicular section of the well. 





Fig. 2.—VIEW OF CURB LOOKING DOWN. 


For the curb proper we used angular stones of all 
sizes, the largest. as big «sa man could conveniently 
handle, and laid them up with some pains not to 
make a uniform wall, filling every crevice with ce- 
ment, and making niches for pots of flowers, and 








flat pnieetings stones wi tee the same purpose, to hold l 
the pots. The curb was drawn in towards the top, 
and it the hight of 2: feet was finished in a flat 
surface, no where less than six inches wide, and 
every seam ‘ pointed,” as seen in figure 2, which is 
a view looking perpendicularly downward. 

To provide a place to stand when drawing the 
water, to set the water-pail, and a spout, two flat 
stones were laid a little above the level of the 
ground, and semi-circular places left as the wall 
was built. At the proper hight for the spout, a hewed 
stone was laid in. When the cement had set, a 
stone-chisel dressed the standing and the pail 
places. This dressed stone appears in strong con- 
trast to the rough work all around, and shows evi- 
dence of design in the whole. (See figure 3.) In 
the flat stone supporting the pail we chiseled a 
basin smaller than the pail, so that it stands firm- 
ly. It holds about two quarts of water, and hens, 
chickens, dogs, and cats, come constautiy to drink. 

In its summer dress the well-curb—we call it the 
old well-curb now, looks very well. It is a place 
where stand a number of house-plants, which re- 
main in the tubs or pots all summer, such as century 
plants, cactuses, oxalis, the little striped tradescan- 
tia, and other such-like things. English ivy has 
been planted all around, and so has the little pale- 
green sedum, commonly called stone-crop. The ivy 
is protected at the roots, so that in a severe winter 
it dies down, but the shoots clamber up to the very 
edge before midsummer, and the dark-green leaves 
contrast beautifully with the bright yellowish- 
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Fig. 3.—SHOWING STANDING PLACE IN CURB. 


green of the stone-crop. Besides, there is on one 
side a bed of gay bedding plants: horseshoe gera- 
biums, asters, and marigolds; on the shady side a 
bed of ferns, and on the side of the spout, which is 
south, a bed of roses receives all the overflow of 
the well, as also many a bucketful of water which 
is drawn on purpose togdash over it. 


The Old Well-sweep. 

When a well-sweep and bucket at a well, 12 to 20 
feet deep are properly balanced, and well set and 
arrapged, which it is easy to do, they form, in my 
opinion, the best water drawing apparatus that 
has ever been devised. The bucket in our well is 
so balanced that a child of eight years can draw a 
bucket of water, and a grown person can draw 
water easily with one hand—and very rapidly. The 
post or crotch is of red cedar, which is lasting, 
and has a rustic look. The sweep is of chestnut, 
which dries very light, is stiff, runs straight, and 
stands the weather a long time without paint; and 
the pole is of pine—yellow pine is best, but it must 
be well seasoned, or it will be pitchy in hot weath- 
er for sometime. White oak opr ash are both good 
if free from knots, straight, and straight-grained. 
The sweep and the stone-curb are shown in fig. 4. 

On astill summer night we can hear the rattle and 
clatter of chain pumps, the squeak of the patent 
rig, with the self-tilling and dumping bucket, in dif- 
ferent directions, and we look with dread upon the 
modern patent well-curb—and the more we know 
about them, the better we are pleased with our si- 
lent, picturesque, old-fashioned, efficient well- 
sweep, with its rockwork curb—beautiful even in | 
winter, and always attractive from its cleanliness, 
and the absolute exclusion of snakes, mice, and 





toads, which we used to fish up dead, and alive. 
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* An Adentetite Coreen. 

Those of us who run small fzrms near the city 
change ‘‘help” too often for our own good. But 
we may pick up a good many good ideas from the 
ways men of different nationalities have of doing 
things. A Danish man, while working for us, made 





Fig. 4.—THE OLD WELL-SWEEP. 


a pair of saw-bucks, to be used singly or together, 
thus adapted to sticks of any length. They have 
been in use for several years, and are very simply 
made, see figure 5. Two forked apple tree limbs 
were taken, and a two-inch hole bored at the proper 
angle through each ; then sticks were thrust through 
from the lower side, each one with its mate form- 
ing a tripod, that always rests firmly upon the 
ground, while the upper end isa crotch to hold 
the wood. Both of these tripods together form an 
adjustable saw-buck which we find very convenient 
for cutting up stove wood, or for holding lumber 
and timber of any kind that we wish to saw. 


The Reaper in in the Field. 


If we were all wily and were seeking the 
picturesque, then ruins in all their stages would be 
in order everywhere. The old tumbled down mill 
makes a fine subject for the painter, but it does not 
help to make our bread. A country may grow rich 
in subjects for the sketch book, and at the same 
time be a poor place for people to live. Ruins are 
expensive luxuries wherever they are found; but 
none more so than those that exist on many farms. 
The farmer that leaves his reaper in the field for 
the winter, with its four reel arms extended to the 
four winds of heaven, is doing something for the 
picturesque; is furnishing an object, which, when 
the snows of winter come, cannot but strike the 
eye of every passer-by. With practical persons 
the question, ‘‘Does it pay?’? comes boldly to the 
front. If the machine costs $140, it wil! perhaps 
last five years with such treatment, or cost about 
$36 a year, while if carefully housed, it will last at 
least twice as long, and reckoning interest at 6 per 
cent, the yearly cost would be $22, or an expense 
of $14, for the sake of the rustic scenery, not to. 





Fig. 5.—AN ADJUSTABLE SAW-BUCK. 


mention the greater expense to run arusty, warped, 
and decaying machine, than one in good trim. But 
it may be said, ‘‘It costs to build shelter,’ and so it 
does; but $14 is the interest on $234, and with the 
loss on the plows, driils, cultivators, carts, and 
other farm implements, a good tool house could be 
built, and more than half of the present loss from 
exposure be money put into the pocket, besides the 
appearance of the premises will be greatly improved. 
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Culverts under Roadways. 





Culverts are arched passages for water under a 
roadway. Figure 1 isa bridge, though a very small 
one. ‘Timbers are laid from one pier to the other, 
and planks are spiked upon them and cover the 
ends. The piers may be laid up of the roughest 
stone, and in the rudest way, or of niccly faced and 
angled stone, as shown in the engraving. This is 
the simplest and easiest way a brook can be taken 
under a road; but the planks rot and the timbers 
give out. There is danger of horses stepping 
through, and there is every now and then the neces- 
sity for new planks or timbers. Culverts are much 
better for all small streams, and last indefinitely, 1f 
well made. The simplest form is really about as 
mucha bridge asa culvert; see figure 2. The same 
simple piers are spanned by rough, more or jess 
flat stones, long enough to reach solidly from pier 


to pier. The cracks between them and any irregu- 




















Fig. 1.—A SMALL BRIDGE. 


larities are levelled off with broken stones, and the 
roadway carried over at any desired hight. When 
flat stones, large enough, cannot be procured con- 
veniently, concrete culverts may be easily made. 
A very good fori is shown in figure 3. Pier walls 
are laid exactly the width and half the hight, of 
lime or flour barrels, or even sugar hogsheads. 
Then a line of barrels is laid snugly end to end 
between the piers, and a conerete of cement, mor- 
tar, and gravel, 
is spread upon 
RY them to the 
$ depth of four to 
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very strong and 





‘ greater depth if 

it is not so 
good. In laying 
on the concrete, 
it is well to go 
along one side first, and to set small stones in the 
soft surface, which tend both to keep the cement in 
place until it sets, and to give solidity to it. This 
protection of stones is especially valuable upon the 
top in case the covering of earth or gravel forming 
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Fig. 2.—A SIMPLE OULVERT. 
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the road-bed is likely to be worn away. Figure 4 
is a lengthways section of the crown of the arch, 
showing how the shape of the barrels causes asuc- 
cession of depressions, which give en additional 
strength. This makes an excellent culvert. After 
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Fig. 4.—-LENGTHWISE SECTION OF CROWN OF ARCH. 


a week or two the barrels must be removed, for 
should a freshet occur, the pieces might break 
away, and form an obstruction which might do 
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damage. The flatter an arch the weaker it is, 
and the material] must be proportionately stronger 
thicker. Figure 5 shows a flat arch, made by 
spanning between the piers with sticks of timber, 


or 








Fig. 5.—FLAT ARCH MADE ON CURVED FRAME WORK. 
to hold a round log or other support of de- 
sired thickness—say ten inches or a foot. Round 
or split poles are sprung over this, and the ends 
brought into position by straight poles nailed or 
lashed to the timbers near the ends. The surface 
is made as nearly uniform as possible as to curva- 
ture, and covered with flags or leaves, so as to make 
a surface which will hold the cement. A coat of 
this should be applied at the outside along the 
piers, and then, as it grows stiff, farther and farther 
up. The whole arch should be covered with a coat 
two or three inches thick, left rough, and when 
this has hardened, the whole thickness of conerete 
is lai¢ on as solidly and compactly as possible. If 
well made, it will form a lasting arch. The tim- 
bers may be sawed in two after a while and taken 
out; the log of course will fall, and the rough- 
ness of the under side will be no detriment to the 
usefulness of the structure.—Figure 6 is a similarly 
constructed arch, but not arched on the under 











side, where straight sticks are used in construct- 
ing a foundation upon which to lay the concrete. 





Something about Soldering. 


Milk pans, pails, and many other tin household 
utensils, will get leaky and need repairing. Bits 
of rag and splinters of wood, etc., give temporary 
amendment in certain cases; but the only perma- 
nent method is to use solder. <A soldering “ kit” 
consists of a soldering iron of copper, weighing 
about 12 ounces; a flat 10-inch file, rather coarse ; 
ascraper, and a 3-square file, ground to three scrap- 
ing edges for an inch from the point. A bottle 
of soldering fluid will also be required, and a little 
rosin and some sal-ammoniac. Last, and not least, 
a few sticks of solder. Directions for soldering: 
The “Iron” must first be tinned, that is, covered 
with a thin coat of solder. To do this, heat the 
Iron somewhat above the melting point of solder. 
File one side of the bevelled portion smooth, and 
touch it immediately with rosin and soldering fluid, 
and then with solder, and wipe smooth with a rag. 
File and ‘tin’? the remaining portion. When done, 
the surface should be completely covered with 
solder. Another way is to heat the iron nearly to 
redness, and rub it upon the sal-ammoniac with 
solder in contact, when no filing will be necessary. 
This tinning must be repeated whenever the thin 
coating of solder is removed by over-heating of the 
Iron, which is quite likely to occur. Now to 
the work. Wherever it is desired to attach solder, 
the parts must be clean. If the surface is not 
already bright and clean, it must be made so by 
appropriate means. Here the scraper will generally 
be of use. Having scraped the surface, apply witha 
stick some of the soldering fluid, or, instead of sol- 
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dering fluid, some rosin, to the parts to be sol- 
dered. Meanwhile the iron has been heating in the 
cock stove ; not too hot, for then the solder is too 
fiuid and you cannot pick upa portion with the 
point of the iron. Take the iron from the fire, 
Wipe with a rag, or dip momentarily into a weak 
solution of sal-ammoniac. Touch the iron to the 
solder ; if the heat is right, a small portion adheres, 
and is placed upon the spot where it will do the 
most good. (The tendency to use too much solder 
should be guarded against.) If the iron is not hot 
enough, warm it some more. The iron must remain 
in contact with the place where the solder is to 
stick until the surrounding parts are at the temper- 
ature of melted solder. With the above utensils 
and directions almost any person can mend a milk 
pan or ordinary utensil, though there would be 
much of soldering still to learn. Old tomato cans 
would be good to practice on until the art is 
acquired. D.8.L. [See Feb. number, p. 67,—Eb.] 
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Living Posts for Wire-Fences. 
- 


Persons often inquire if living trees are not avail 
able as posts for wire fences. They certainly may 
be used, but there is great objection to fastening 
the wire directly to the trees. We give two en- 
gravings; figure 1, 
showing how it may 
and ought to be done, 
and figure 2 giving 
the result of fastening 
wire or ribbon fencing 
directly to the trees. 
The proper way is to +—+ 
nail on a white oak 
strip, and it is best to 
use green wood, for 
after oak becomes well 
seasoned and dry, it 
will be almost impos- 
sible to drive staples 
into it—to this the wire 
may be attached, and 
no injury will ordi- 
narily be done to the 
tree. The growth of 
the tree may tend to 
deflect the fence a lit- 
tle from the true line, 
and in that case the 
strip may probably be started carefully and taken 
off free from the tree and nailed on again where 
desired. It might be worth while to saw off a 





TO STRIPS. 


| portion of one end of the strip and only shift the 





That would of course be de- 
and appearance of the 
fence. If fastened di- 
rectly to the trees, the 
bark soon closes over 
the wire and any shift- 
ing is impossible, with- 
out cutting into the 
trees, making ugly 
wounds, or cutting off 
the wires and leaving 
them in the trees, 
where, years hence, 
the pieces will be like- 
ly to be discovered by 
the woodcutter, and 
would try equally his 
own temper and that 
of his axe. Neither is 
it best to nail fence 
strips directly to trees 
when “living posts” 
are used for strip 

Fig. 2.—OVERGROWN WIRE. fence. It is much bet- 
ter to nail to perpendicular strips attached to trees. 

SS ene eee 

Cure for a Baulky Horse.—We have cured 
incipient baulkiness by persistent gentleness, never 
overloading, always starting evenly, and easily, 
gradually increasing loads, and patting and praising 
the animal after a good pull. This resulted in a 
complete cure, whether it would cure a chronic 
case or not we cannot say, but it is worth trying. 


top or bottom wire. 
termined 
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Cow-Barn and Poultry-House. 


In Major Alvord’s admirable contribution to the 
tittle book lately issued on ‘‘ Keeping One Cow,”’ 
ne gives, with very little comment, the plan of an 


excellent barn. It was at first a mere carriage- 


house and horse stable; then changed, by the addi- 
tion of a chicken house, in a wing; finally it was 
raised, and a cellar or basement for roots, cow-stall, 
store-rooms for bedding, etc., calf-pens, ete., intro- 
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duced under the main part, while under the wing is 
an enclosed shed and manure pit. The engravings 
are made with such detail, that it is easy to see the 
relations of things. The second or main floor 
above the basement is chiefly devoted to stor 
age, although adapted to be used for a horse and 
carriage barn. In the wing upon this floor, the 
poultry have their quarters, above the manure pit. 
In the enclosed shed in the basement, very com 
fortable quarters might be provided fora pet porker. 
On the whole, it isa plan excellently adapted to 
the wants of a villager or surburban resident, who 
wants to keep an unpretentious family establish- 
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Fig. 1.—SIDE VIEW OF THE BARN. 
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sand, if it were compact enough not to cave, would 
answer just as well. The sides of the cistern are 
made as even as possible, and a wash of Portland 
cement is applied with a broom—to the bottom and 
sides. This dries very rapidly, and four or five 
coatings will make a perfectly tight and strong ba- 
sin to hold all the water that will ever fall into it. 
The cost of the cement is very small, and the thin 
crust, backed by the solid subsoil, is just as good 
and durable as mason work of brick or stone. 
For a covering be used chest: 
nut timber of one foot in di- 
ameter, hewn upon one side, 
upon chestnut plank 
two inches thick were laid 
Two leaders conduct the water 
from eaves of the barn 
into the cistern. A man-hole 
was left at the top large enough 
for the cleaning of the cistern, 
and for the insertion of the 
pump. The plank was cover- 
ed with about two fect of 
earth, which isa sufficient pro- 
tection against frost in 
latitude. The cistern will hold 
8,000 gallons of water, or more, 
and will furnish an abundant 
supply of water for stock, and 
for irrigation in ordinary sea- 
sons. The whole cost for labor, 
timber, and cement, was about 
Most farms will furnish the neces- 


which 


the 


this 


fifteen dollars. 
sary labor and lumber, and the only money outlay 


would be forthe Poriland cement. This cement 

will harden under water, and become as solid as 

stone. It is entirely practicable for almost any 

farmer to build a cistern of a kind which has been 

described, and to have a good supply of water 

for his cattle during the winter. Build a cistern. 
—> 


A Well, laid up with Cement Blocks. 


Mr. James E. Dean, of Fishkill, sends us the fol- 
and concise description of his well, 
and how he made it. It may 
be of use to many.—‘ As in 


lowing clear 


























a] &C. /‘JoPen TO LOFT 7 some other communities, we 

sia dates LL eee y are troubled here with sand 
in cee § 1 p0SE BOX Z running in with the water be- 
-hxeh. OR HAY y tween the stones and filling 
(NO FLOOR) ; CALF PEN Yup our wells, and we are often 
ee . ae : —il__Y annoyed by worms, toads, and 
y iat 4 other small animals getting in 

sais ial aie Z and fouling the water. To 

ca shut out all these, and also the 

sac far — res impure surface water, I pre- 

Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF THE BARN. pared a mold, figure 1, which 
eonsisted of a frame with 

wooden blocks for ends, sheet-iron sides, but 


ment—pony and phaeton, a cow, and some chick- 
ens in comfortable quarters, not to mention the pig. 





A Cheap and Durable Cistern. 


An abundance of rain water for fumily use, for 
the barn-yard, and for irrigation in the garden, is 
still a great desideratum in our rural districts. The 
great bar to this water supply is the anticipated ex 
pense. It costs money to excavate and line the 
sides of a cistern with brick and stone. Most farm 
houses have no provision for washing except well- 
water, drawn with the bucket, and this is often 
hard, and the yard and barn-cellar are without any 
water for stock. A cistern that will hold all the 
vater that falls upon the house, or the barn, is 
within reach of every thrifty farmer, and will pay 
for itself every year in saving labor, and in the 
health and comfort.of the family, and in the care 
of the farm stock. A neighbor of ours, who is a 
gardener as well as a farmer, built a cistern for his 
greenhouse last year, and liked it so well that he has 
built another this fall for his barnand garden. The 
first 1tem of expense was the labor of excavating 
on the south side of the barn, where the frost does 
not penetrate very deep. The excavation is about 
ten feet deep, ten feet in diameter at the bottom, 
and twelve feet at the top. The soil is gravelly 
loam at the top, and compact gravel below. But 








without top or bottom. In this I made cement or 
concrete blocks, similar in shape to the fire-bricks 
which line cylinder stoves, sce figure 2. These 
blocks are about one foot high, one foot long, and 
four inches thick, with a groove on one edge and a 
tongue on the other, and so curved that nine make 
a complete circle. The well was about three feet 
in internal diameter, and each course a foot in hight. 
The materials used were one part Portland cement 
and five paris creek gravel. The mold, figure 1, 
: is placed for 

filling in a bot- 
tomless box or 
frame, figure 
3, and wedged 
in place by the 
blocks, A, A, 
at each end. 
:When I had 
- enough of the 
~ blocks mace, 
and they had 
hardened a few days, | commenced my excava 
tion. At about ten feet water was reached, when I 
prepared a ring, wide enough for the blocks to rest 
upon. Jt was made of two thicknesses of inch 
boards, cut in segments and nailed so as to break 
joints. This I placed in the bottom, and commenced 





Fig. 1.—FRAME FOR CEMENT. 
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building, making the horizontal joints tight with 
cement, but leaving the perpendicular joints with 
no cement in them. When we had put on three 
courses, we dug inside and settled our hoops and 
cylinder, occasionally pumping out the water until 
we were about four feet below the water line, which 
just then was very A 
low in consequence — a 
of the protracted 
drouth. Then we | 
laid it up to and one 
foot above the sur- 
face, carefully filling Cail | 
; : 
in the the auth | 
outside, and put on “{! |} a 
our well-house, with E 
its axle and drum,and 
everything was ready 
for work. The water tastes somewhat of cement, 
which will soon disappear, when I expect to have the 
best, as I now have the prettiest, well in this vicinity. 

I forgot to say that I put mortices in some of 
the blocks in each course, for toe-holes to assist in 
going up and down. To make these I put ina block 
against the inside iron when the mold is about half 
full, and tamp the material around it. The water 
will filter readily through blocks where the propor- 
tion of eement is not greater than one to five, 
though I left the vertical joints uncemented, to 
facilitate its entrance. If the blocks should not be 
used before they are six months old, one part 
eement to eight of gravel would doubtless answer. 
I sifted the gravel through an ordinary coal sieve, 
so as to take out the large pebbles, and so make 
smoother blocks. I would caution parties not to 
make the material too wet. It should be well mixed 
while dry, and then only dampened so as to be 
tamped into the mold, in the same way as mold- 
ings are treated at a foundry. A good man can 
easily make fifty blocks in ten hours, without any 
assistance. No doubt my arrangement for hold- 
ing the mold together can be improved. 

To give the iron sides of the mold the right 
shape, I sweep two concentric circles on a floor, and 
bend the sheet-iron pieces to coincide with each. J 


sand on 
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Fig. 2.—A CEMENT BLOCK. 

















Fig. 3.—THE FRAME SUPPORTED IN A BOX. 


then divide the inner circle into nine spaces, draw 
radiating lines from the center through two of 
these points, and so find where my end blocks go. 
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A Provisional Opening in a Wire Fence. 
—‘“‘J. B. C.,’’ British Honduras, sends a method of 
making an opening in a wire fence, that will be of 
service in our own country, where this kind of fence 
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A WIRE-FENCE GATE, 


is so largely used of late years: ‘‘ Fasten the wires 
securely to the left-hand post ; procure two clevises 
for the opposite post, and fasten them through the 
center of the post with bolts. Secure the wires to 
a false post, and have the bottom clevis stationary, 
and long enough to admit the false post, and 
stretch the bottom wire. The top clevis should be 
long enough to admit the false post, and also a 
wedge so as to thoroughly tighten the wires.” 
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A Fodder Rack for Sheep. 


— > 

Mr. J. B. Hawley, Hamden, N. Y., sends a very 
neatly made model of a Fodder Rack for sheep, 
and says, he has used this kind of Rack for thirteeu 
years, and likes 3t better than any other that he has 
seen. It will take to pieces and fold in a very small 
space, a very important consideration. The com- 
1) nactness of the 
foided rack is 
evident from 
the very closely 


: ==—|=}] folded model. 
Fis es WW Tyo bottom 


CRT 

ig. 1.—-THE BOTTOM PIECE. pieces, figure 1, 
are made of two-inch stuff. Two iron pins on 
each side of the top part hold the rack in position. 
Two of these bottom pizees are enough fora 12 
or 14-foot rack—a much longer rack will need one 
in the middle. Figure 2 shows one of the end 
pieces, with three #-inch iron pins projecting to fit 
in holes that are bored in the center of the end of 
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each of the three boards 
that make the bottom of 
the manger. One end of 


the rack is shown in figure 
3. ‘The top and bottom 
pieces should be two inches 
square of good timber; bore #-inch holes, 9 inches 
from center to center, and fit 24-inch rods in all the 
holes but the end ones. One side of the rack is 
shown in figure 4; its construction is the same as 
the ends, with the exception that the rods are not 
so close together, and the end rods are longer than 
the others and draw out so as to be used to hold the 

0 rack together. The 
——— bottom pieces and 
Fmanger 





Fig. 2.—END PIECE. 
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may be of 

| | | undressed lumber, 
i but the whole rack 
| that stands on the 
| manger should be of 
! : good timber, like oak 
] or ash, carefully 

a ey dressed and cornered 

so as not to catch the 

wool. The rack complete is shown in figure 5, In 
use, the sheep put their heads through the rack, and 
eat from the manger much as cows do in stanchions, 
Mr. H. is satisfied that this rack will pay the ex- 
pense of making, in one winter, rather than feed 
cn the ground, as most farmers do in his section, 
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The Care of Sheep and Lambs at Yeaning. 
os 


It used to be considered a calamity to have lambs 
come in the winter or early spring. 
Three-fourths, at least, of all that 
were dropped before April died, and 
their carcasses were food for crows. 
The sheep took their chances in the 
same yard with cattle, and often had 
not even the shelter of a shed. This 
“slaughter of the innocents’? was 
not strange, as they were dropped 
upon the frozen earth, and had little 
care of the fiock-master. With suita- 
ble quarters, and care, it is not dif- 
ficult to save winter lambs, and the 
advantages of an early start and an 
early market are so great, that many 
of the best sheep men, who cater for 
the butchers, plan to have the yean- 
ing tine commence as early as the 
middie of February. Even in the Northern States, 
to be successful with early lambs, it 1s essential that 
the sheep should have quarters by themselves. Lf 














Fig. 5.— 


will be prematurely dropped, or still-born. The 
quarters should be in a sheltered position, with the 
full benefit of the sun. A large open shed facing 
to the south will do, or a barn cellar, if perfectly 
dry and kept well littered. One of the best flock- 
masters we know of has a barn about 40 by 20 for 
the accommodation of fifty sheep. He thinks it of 
a good deal of importance that the sheep have a 
board floor under them. This floor is kept well 
littered with straw. = 

The sheep are fed in 
this barn, and kept in 
it at night, and during 
stormy and _ severe 
weather. There is a 
comfortable dry yard 
attached to the barn, 
and in this they have 
their liberty in mild, 
sunny weather. An- 
other essential thing is 
the seclusion of tre 
sheep at yeaning time, 
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What does the soil need? This answered, more 
than half of the work of securing good crops is done 





Handling Heavy Hogs at Butchering. 


Mr. Geo. W. Bronson, Oneida Co., N. Y., sendsa 
sketch and description of his method of handling 
heavy hogs. Mr. B. writes: ‘It may be of use to 
some of your subscribers who may be (as I am) 























that the motiers may 
not be disturbed in 
their care for the 
lambs. A row of small 
pens upon one side of 
the barn, about four = 
feet square, answers a 
very good purpose. The ewe should be keptin one 
of these pens for three or four days until the lamb 
has learned to nurse, and can follow the mother. 
The utmost vigilance is needed Curing the whole 
of the yeaning period. Six times a day is none 
too often to visit the flock, and look after the 
lambs. It should be the first thing in the 
morning, «und the last thing at night, and 
in critical times, where many lambs are expected 
at the same time, it may be necessary to have 
a night watch and visit the fold every two hours. 
Ordinarily the ewe needs no assistance, and the 
more quiet she can be kept the better. Sometimes 
a little timely aid saves the life of both mother and 
lamb. Such ram lambs as are not wanted for ser- 
vice can be altered more safely when three or four 
days old than ata later period. Sheep want a por- 
tion of green succulent fodder during the winter, 
Nothing is better for this purpose than turnips. 
<= -_____—_ 
Barn-Yard Manure vs. Artificial Fer- 
tilizers.—Unless the special wants of any given 
soil are well understood, barn-yard manure is much 
more reliable than any special fertilizer. The ma- 


nure, when well made in the yard, furnishes all the 
elements, that are or can be lacking in a soil, and in 





a very acceptable form. But the question may be 
asked : ‘‘ How are we to know the special wants of 
our soil?’ This must be answered by direct exper- 
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iments; and in putting this question to 
































left to run with other animals, they are exposed 
to many injuries, and not infrequently the lambs 





the soil it will be necessary to follow 
much the same plan as that proposea by 
Prof. Atwater in the American Agricul- 
turist for April last—a plan that many 
are now following with satisfactory re- 
sults, It is only by similar, thoroughly 
conducted experiments that the special 
wants of any soil can be discovered, 
and when once known, the remedy in special fertil- 
izers is comparatively easy. The great question is: 
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too oid to enjoy a hea-y lift on a ‘ porker’ of four 
or five hundred pounds. Having a lot of this kind 
to handle from year to year, I made the arrangement 
shown in figure 1. The hogs are scalded in a box, 
which is an improvement over the haif hogshead 
or large kettle, as it takes less water and scalds the 
whole hog at once, thus avoiding much Lifting that 
jS necessary when only half of the hog is scalded 
at a time.”’ A table for scraping is placed beside the 
scalding box, and a track is arranged beyond the 
table an d overhead, with two pulleys fastened tothe 
rafters above, and near the ends of the track. A 
rope passes, from the hog to be raised, over these 
pulleys and down to a windlass attached to the 
floo as shown in the larger engraving. Mr. B. 
desc bes the use of the arrangement as follows: 
“Tl hog is taken from the pen, driven to or near 
the aoor of the dressing room, stuck and kept as 
near as possible in the same spot. When dead, take 
the hook attached to the wind- 

lass, and use it as a hog-hook 

A man at the windlass soon 

brings the hog upon the plank 

at the end of the scalding box, 

where it rests until the water y, 

isready, and is then put into 
the scalding box. When to be 
removed, the ‘man at the 
wheel’ soon lands the hog 
upon te table again. After being scraped, etc., the 
gambrel is put m place and the hook im the end of 
the rope placed near its middle, when it is hoisted 
up to the hook attached to the movable block. 
[The hook and sliding block is shown separate ip 
fig. 2.—Ep.| When the hog is finished off, the man 
turns the wheel, and the block with the ‘ porker? 
attached is moved along the track as far as it is 
necessary. The track is made of scantling, fast- 
ened to the joist above, leaving a space of two 
inches between for the passage of the hook which 
runs downward from the movable block. The 
blocks have a two-inch notch removed to keep 
them :n place on the track, The size of the wheel- 
shaft 1s five inches; horse hay-fork rope and its 
pulleys will answer for the work above described.”’ 


<>< 


Little Things of Great Moment.—It is a 
small matter to take the horses across the field 
for their water ; it seems to cost nothing, yet if a 
farmer’s time, or that of his hired man, is worth 
anything, it cosis a great deal in the course of a 
year. Itis a small matter to chop each day’s wood 
upon the day it is used, and thus have it all fresh ; 
but fifteen minutes in harvest time is worth more 
than in January; besides, there are vastly more 
economical methods of making fire wood than 
with an axe. It is a very little matter to tighten 
a loose nut, but it sometimes costs life and limb 


Fig. 2. 
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not to doit. A pear tree here, and a peach tree 
there, cost so little that one is inclined to think 
they are of no account, but when the fruit is ripe 
they are appreciated. A single step from one room 
to another is ‘“‘only one step,” but the thought of 
a stairway made out of these steps during a life 
time, is enough to almost make a woman’s back 
ache. Look well to the details, and see that the 
little things are right, for it pays in the end. 





A Convenient Ash Box. 


a 
““W. M. V.,’’ Glen Cove, L. I., sends a sketch and 
description of an Ash Box which he has had in use 





Fig. 1.—A CONVENIENT ASH BOX. 


for anumber of years. The Box can be made of 
cheap hemlock lumber, and of a size that the lumber 
at hand will cut without waste ; seven feet in length 
by three feet in width, and four feet high, may ans- 
wer in most circumstances. A lid, A, is provided 
occupying nearly one-half of the top, as shown in 
fig. 1, and alsoaside door, B, used for removing 
the ashes. Two strips of board are fastened within, 
and lengthwise of, the box, upon which the sifter 
or sieve rests as it is shaken, as shown in vertical 
view in fig. 2. The sieve, which is an ordinary one, 
costing perhaps twenty-five cents at the store, has 
a long handle fastened to it ; with this the ash box 


and sifting apparatus iscomplete. The advar’ iges 
claimed by Mr. V. for thisash box are: The shes 
can be sifted without making any dust, as wr : the 


lid is closed the whole is confined within the box. 
The ashes and sieve are kept from exposure to 
storms, and the latter is always in place and ready 
for use. It dispenses with a disagreeable looking 





heap of ashes often found on exhibition the year | 


round ; and lastly it is cheaply and easily made. | 


Any further description of the construction of the 
ash box or the method of working the sifter, is un- 
necessary. It may be added, however, that as the 
structure is of wood, care should be taken that there 
be no live coals among the ashes when they go to 





2.—CROSS-BARS AND SIFTER. 


Fig. 
the ash box. A coat of paint, or even whitewash, 
will add to the appearance of this useful and 
economical article and at a very trifling outlay. 


Muck and Peat Pay. 


The use of muck and peat pays abundantly, and 
we notice that the man who has once fairly experi- 
mented with these fertilizers in the compost heap 
rarely abandons them. They are soundly convert- 
ed to the use of these absorbents, and every dry 
spell in summer and autumn finds them delving in 
the swamps and peat bogs. There is the fruit yard 
where we began using peat in the compost twenty 
years ago still fat and flourishing, and bearing 
abundance of the finest fruit every year. For ten 
years, peat, composted with stable manure, was ap- 
plied without stint, and the roots have an abundant 
supply of food. There is the large farm and nur- 
sery of our neighbor that has been dosed with muck 
compost for twenty-five years, and he keeps straight 
on digging and composting as if it was the only 
way in which he could make his soil yield paying 

_ crops. No better nursery trees are raised in the 








‘State, po his orchards are webs of in well- 
fed, productive trees. He has plenty of fruit when 
others fail. Tens of thousands of loads of muck 
have been incorporated with the soil, and the crops 
never fail from lack of nourishment. There are two 
brothers just beyond who follow fruit and truck 
farming, and have a yearly income of from four- 
teen to twenty thousand dollars a year from their 
two farms. We never fail to find, at this season of 
the year, a compost heap of enormous proportions 
close by their barns. The best farmers we know of 
who have the facilities, are using peat and muck 
largely, and are extending the use. This fact is 
about as good an advertisement of the value of 
these absorbents as could possibly be had. They 
are a good dressing for all light gravelly or sandy 
soils, without any amendments. They are most 


economically used probably for making compost | 


heaps upon the fields that are to be broken up next 
spring. Any active green manure from the yards, 
stables, or the neighboring market town, are good 
for these heaps, in the proportion of one load of 
manure for four or five of the peat. The yard and 
stables should be abundantly supplied with them, 
and it is always time for more peat when the smell 
of ammonia is perceptible. Near the shore various 
kinds of sea-weed make an admirable compost with 
peat. Fish scrap is still better, either raw from the 
factory, or dried, and at least ten parts of peat to 
one of the scrap may be used to advantage. Ovys- 
ter-shell lime, fresh from the kiln, makes an excel- 
lent compost with peat or muck. Wood ashes are 
still better, and those who live near villages are 
still able to procure these in considerable quanti- 
ties. It matters little what agent is used to throw 
the heap into a ferment, and decompose the vege- 
table fibre. After twenty-five yearsof persistent 
use of muck and peat in the compost heap, we have 
abiding faith in their great value as fertilizers. 


Trucks for Boats—Two Kinds. 


<> 
“D, 8. L.,’’ Charlestown, Mass., has aboat which 
he keeps in a house a short distance from the bay, 








Fig. 1.—A TRUCK FOR A BOAT. 


and employs a Truck for moving it from the store- 
house to the water. This Truck is construct- 
ed as shown in fig. 1. The wheels are of maple, 
two inches thick and eight inches in diameter, 
united by an axle made of gas pipe, one foot in 
length. A piece of spruce, 4 by 4 inches square, 
rests upon the axle, to which the top pieces or 
‘“*wings” are bolted. The wings are 3 by 4 inches 
square, built to approximately fit the boat, with a 
space left between them for the keel of the boat. 
The dimensions will of course vary, according to 
size of the boat. The wheels might be smaller, if 
the course to be run over is perfectly smooth, and 
larger if the roadway is rough. They should be 
quite near together so as to secure proper stability, 
and diminish as much as possible the tendency to 
twist around. The same gentleman sends another 
form of truck, which is very good when it is to be 





Fig, 2.—FLAT-TOP BOAT TRUCK. 


used on smooth planking only. It consists of a 
board of a suitable size to give good support (12 by 
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18 inches) with a ‘roller fixed beneath, something 
like a bread-board and rolling pin, as shown in fig, 
2. With some such truck as this, or the one shown 
in fig. 1, a boat can be easily moved over any land 
that is reasonably smooth or other hard surface. 





Another Small Barn. 


“T. H. R., Jdr.,’? Dayton, Ohio, having seen the 
“Plan fora Small Barn” in the September Agri- 
culturist, page 349, sends a plan of his barn which 
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Fig. 1.—A SMALL BARN. 
he has recently built. He thinks it preferable for a 
small place to the one given in September, “‘as it 
will cost less, being smaller and yet sufiiciently 
roomy for two horses, or a horse and a cow and 
two vehicles, besides presenting a better appear- 
ance. It also obviates the necessity of going behind 
the horses when feeding, which is often desirable, 
as in families having no hired help the feeding is 
sometimes in- 
trusted to the D 
children.’’ The | 
outsideappear- 
ance of the 
barn is shown 
in figure 1, and 
is certainly 
pleasing to 
the eye. The | 
ground floor, 
figure 2,is 18 by 
24 feet, 8 feet 
between joints. The carriage room, C, is 13 by 18 
feet, with sliding doors 10 feet wide. The horse is 
led through the door D, from the carriage room to 
the stable. The box, #, containing food, connects 
by two ‘‘spouts’’ with grain binsin theloft. The 
hay ‘‘shoot”’ is 
shown at 5, and 
is between the 
mangers. The 
harness closet, 
H, is placed 
under the stair- 
way. <A _ win- 
dow, W, gives 
light to the feed 
room and the 
stalls. The loft, 
figure 3, is 64 feet to the plates, and with a three- 
quarter pitch to the roof there is ample room for 
hay and straw. The barn is built of hemlock, sided 
with %-inch dressed boards, 12 inches wide, and 
battened. It cost, complete and painted, $200. 
a ee 

Dairy Farming consists of the feeding of 
cows for the production of the largest quantity of 
the richest milk, either for direct sale or partly for 
making butter and cheese. It takes the forms in 
summer of grazing or natural or artificial grasses, 
and housing in winter on hay and roots, or soiling 
near towns and cities where the food is grain refuse 
from the breweries and cut green fodder. The 
surplus stock of bull calves is sold for veal, while 
the best heifers are kept to maintain dairy stock. 
This is a very safe system of farming, there being 
immediate returns on a small or moderate capital 
invested. The expense of cultivation is small, the 
farm being kept seeded down with artificial grasses 
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Fig. 2.—FLOOR PLAN OF BARN. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF THE LOFT. 
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requiring only the seeding implements, a machine 
for cutting and raking the hay, and a few of 
the smaller implements for the cultivation of 
roots to be consumed by the milch cows. The 
best breed of cattle to keep depends on cir- 
cumstances. The Ayrshire is generally considered 
as giving the greatest flow of milk on a given 
amount of food. The milk of the Jersey, however, 
is the richest, so if butter and cheese making is the 
object they are the most profitable. The milking 
and management of cows is one of the most im- 
portant considerations in dairying, and the utmost 
cleanliness should be preserved in everything about 
the stables and the milk house. ONTARIO. 





Wooden Shoes for Horses, 


Mr. M. F. Hughes, in charge of the large ‘‘Chand- 
Jer Farm,” near Lansing, Mich., sends sketches of 
the wooden shoes which he has used on his horses 
for the past year. 
Much of the farm 
land is low and of a 
miry nature, and after 
heavy rains it is im- 
possible to use horses 
for mowing anddraw- 
ing the hay unless 
shod in the way here 
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WJ] given. The horses 
are shod ir the usual 
th) and under 





|| manner, 
‘if each shoe a wooden 
plate is placed, made 
of elm plank, one and 
one-half inch thick, 
twelve inches long, 
and ten inches wide. The corks of the shoes, which 
should be pretty long, fit into small mortises in the 
wooden shoe. ‘‘Thesboe is held in place by a band 
passing over the front of the foot, below the quick 
of the hoof, and fastened to the shoe by asmall bolt 
on each side of the foot, about two inches back of 
the center of the shoe. The band is made of light 
band-iron, one inch wide.’”? Witb these ‘snow- 
shoes *’ the horses are able to go upon the miry or 
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Fig. 1.—wo00DEN SHOE. 
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Fig. 2.—THE SHOE IN POSITION. 


soft land with safety. The upper surface of the 
wooden shoe is shown in figure 1, and a side view, 
with the horse’s foot in place is seen in figure 2. 





Young Chickens and Insects. 


The practice of excluding chickens from the gar- 
den, especially in mid-summer, is bad both for the 
chickens and forthe vegetables. The young chicks 
will not thrive in confinement, as in freedom, and 
the growing plants are in a good measure protected 
from insects by the chickens. We have never suc- 
ceeded better with young broods than by putting 
them, with the mother, in the vegetable garden. 
The mother is kept confined in a coop, and the 
chickens have free access to her through the slats. 
She follows her instincts in scratching over the 
ground under the coop for worms and grubs, and 
after a few days the coop is pushed along to new 
soil. The chickens are reguiarly fed with scalded 
meal, or boiled screenings ; they supply themselves 
with animal food from the garden. The chickens are 
too small to do any harm to plants that are well 
started, and yet they pick up an immense number 
of insects. The more highly a garden is manured, 
the more rapidly do insects multiply, and the greater 





is the need of birds and fowls to keep them in 
check. The chickens can go beneath cucumbers, 
squashes, beans, tomatoes, etc., and pick the eggs 
and worms from the underside of the leaves, where 
they are generally found. They eagerly chase every 
moth and bug that flies, and if one alights within 
striking distance, it is sure to be devoured. When 
the chickens are large enough to do injury to the 
plants, they are easily removed to other quarters. 








Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


—> 

A YoreE For A Suckine Cow.—‘‘ A Subscriber” 
sends a sketch of a device which he has found 
effectual in preventing a cow from sucking herself. 
It consists of two frames, one for each side of the 
neck, which resemble short ladders, and are made 
in much the same way. These frames are fastened 
on by means of a sheet of leather or heavy cloth 





Fig. 1.—A YOKE FOR A SUCKING COW. 


over the top of the neck, and two straps which 
buckle underneath, as shown in figure 1. Brads, 
made of nails, are fastened in the rear ends of the 
horizontal pieces of the frames, which prick the 
cow when she bends her neck too far to one side. 

A Goon STABLE TiE.—Mr. ‘“‘D.C.K.,’’ Carbondale, 
Pa., sends a model of a convenient 
and cheap Cattle Tie, and writes as 
follows: ‘Our Tie is made of three- 
eighths inch rope, which is braided 
into an iron ring, sliding freely up 
and down a post set close to the 
manger or feed-box. There is a 
knot or frog on one end and a loop 
on the other. The ends pass on 
each side of the cow’s neck, and | 
the knot is slipped through the 
loop whick may be made tighter 
by twisting. Similar fastenings 
made of chains with snap hooks 
may be bought at the hardware 
stores, but such an one as is here 
described will last a long time and answer every 
purpose of a good Cattle Tie, shown in figure 2.” 

A SpriInG CATCH FOR GATE.—“ G.S.T.,’’ Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., makes use of old wire springs in the 
method shown in figure 3. The catch is fastened 
by a single bolt, and is movable. The spiral wire 
is so fastened 
to the catch and 
post so as to 
allow the catch 
to descend 
when the pro- 
jecting bar of 
the gate is pass- 
ing over it, 

, and be again 
Fig. 3.—SPRING CATCH FOR GATE. brought up 
when the notch in the catch is reached. The 
catch is prolonged on the opposite side into a 
handle, and by lifting on it the other end of the 
catch is lowered, and the gate is ready to open. 

A Broom-Corn SreEpEeR.—‘‘S. E. V.,” Bluffton, 
Ind., sends a sketch and description of an instru- 
ment for removing the seed from the brush of the 
broom-corn. It is made by taking a thin board 





Fig.2. THE TIE. 











about two feet long by ten inches wide, sawing 


into its end lengthwise at frequent intervals—the 
cuts being six 
inches in depth. 
The points of the 
strips are then 
sharpened, giving 
a saw-like edge, 
as shown in 
figure 4. The 
board thus made 
is fastened to a 
piece of timber so 
that it will lean 
away from the Fig. 4.—BROOM-CORN SEEDER. 
operator, and the instrument is complete. In using 
the Seeder, the brushes of broom-corn are struck up- 
on the teeth and drawn towards the person at work. 
A SmmpLe Wagon JaoK.— G. 
8.T.,’? Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends 
a sketch and description of ‘‘a 
light serviceable Jack, fig. 5 
which suits perfectly.” It is for 
use in oiling light buggies. It is 
a“stand,’”’ rather than a Jack, as 
the wheel is lifted by one hand 
while the instrument is adjusted 
with the other. Itis made of pine, 
furnished with three rests of dif- 
ferent hights, and provided with 
a bottom of sufficient size to be 
stable. Such a rest is simple, 
easy to work with light wagons, 
quickly made, and takes up but 
little space when not in use. 
GaRDEN MattTocKk.—Desiring 
an implement for destroying 
weeds in my garden, I made a 
light mattock of an old ship car- 
penter’s adze, by having ithe 
blacksmith weld a piece of cast 
steel to the poll, and sharpening 
it into a pick point. The blade 
was slightly straightened, being 
originally too much curved. 
The handle, made of tough ash, 
was first planed square, and of 
the proper taper, and then cham- — 
fered off,from nearthe head, until Fig. 5.—smpis 
it was nearly round. The handle WAGON JACK. 
being forty-four inches long, makes this a desirable 
and easy tool for garden use. J. L, T. 














Tansy Tea for Insects.—‘‘C. C. K.,”’ Naples, 
Ills., writes: ‘‘Our cucumber vines began dying 
very suddenly, soon after they came into bearing, 
and millions of fleas or Aphides were discovered on 
them. The adult insects were tiny black things, 
the young ranging from creamy white, through 
the shades of brown to black. One of my neigh- 
bors told me to sprinkle the plants with Tansy Tea, 
and it would savethem. She had tried it on her 
vines and found it a success, while many of her 
neighbors had lost their vines. I had twenty-six 
hills to begin with, and about half of them had 
dicd, and were burned immediately, but one dose 
of strong tea (a three-gallon kettleful of Tansy 
sprouts covered with water and boiled), poured 











Fig. 6.—a GARDEN MATTOCK. 


over the vines through the rose of a sprinkling- 
pot nearly cleared the vines. It was applied in the 
evening, and the next morning very few were dis- 
covered, and those few took their departure for 
parts unknown after another application. I could 
find none of the insects anywhere, dead er alive; 
not even on the ground under the vines.” 
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A Gate with Two Latches. 
> 

“ J, B. C.,’’ British Honduras, sends a sketch and 
description of a Double Latched Gate, and writes : 
‘‘This gate is very convenient where hogs are to be 
provided for as well as cattle. Two latches, of the 
same size and length, and fastened on the gate the 
same distance from the end, 2re connected togeth- 
er by a strip of plank fastened with two small 
screws, so as to allow it to work easily ; the catches 
are placed so that both latches are fastened exactly 
alike. If the latches are placed on the bars of the 
gate they are not so likely to be opened by animals. 
A very convenient lever for opening the gate while 
on horseback, is shown in the sketch ; place a strip 
of plank level with the top bar of the gate, by 
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A DOUBLE LATCH GATE WITH A LIFTER. 






means of a pin or large screw through the center. 
Connect one end with the latches by means of a 
wire, the other end having a raised part, so that by 
pressing down on this part of the strip, the latches 
will be brought up out of the catches.” 
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Science Applied to Farming—LXII. 


More About Roots of Plants. 


The accompanying engravings illustrate the 
development and extent of the roots of the Sugar 
. >. Beet. Like those of the po- 
tatoes and corn, in the late 
numbers of the American 
Agriculturist, they are copied 
in reduced size from photo- 
== graphs taken from nature by 
= Dr. Thiel, in Germany. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the very young 
== plant, with only a few fine 
= fibrous roots.—In figure 2, 
= which is on a much more 
= reduced scale, the fine roots 
= have increased in number, 
= and extended in all direc- 
= tions, while the main “ tap- 
root,” which makes the beet, 
has attained some size. In 
figure 3, which is still further 
reduced, the beet has grown 


have extended further and 
deeper. That less of the fine 
= roots appear in this picture, 
= is due in part to the diffi- 
E culty of representing them 
= in so small an engraving.— 
= Figure 4 shows the matured 
s plant, with the long root, 
which extended five feet into 

- ss the earth, looped up and 
Fig. 1.—a youne fastened, so that it might 

BEET PLANT. appear in the photograph. 
Here, as in figure 3, the finer roots do not appear. 
Extent and Depth of Roots. 

Ihave often been interested in noting the ideas 
most people have as to how far and how deep 
the roots of plants extend. The majority guess 
roots of grass and clover penetrate between five and 
ten inches, and are surprised to find that they reach 
several feet. I have some roots of timothy, clover, 
and other plants, dug from a very heavy clay soil, 
a good quality of brick clay, so compact and hard 
that a sharp knife in cutting it leaves a sur- 
face as smooth and shiny as it would on the end of 








much larger, and the roots | 

















a pine board. i have traced the 1oots of the tim- 
othy to adepth of two feet and four inches and 
the clover three feet and two inches. A number 
of years ago a very intelligent German farmer, 
named Schu- 
bart, made 
some very in- 
teresting ob- 
servations up- 
on the roots of 
plants as they 
grow in the 
field. An ex- 
cavation five 
or six feet é 
deep or more, 
was duginthe z 
soll so as to 
leave avertical 
wall. Against 
this wall a jet 
of water was 
played by 
means of a B= 
garden sprink- Pie 2.—sHowING FIBROUS ROOTS. 

ler; the earth 

was washed away, and the roots of the plants grow- 
ing therein laid bare. The roots thus exposed in a 
field of rye, in one of beans, and in a bed of garden 
peas presented the appearance of a mat or felt of 
white fibres, extending to a depth of about four feet. 

Roots of wheat sown September 26th, and un- 
covered the 26th of April, had penetrated three 
and a half feet, and six weeks later about four feet, 
below the surface. In one case, in a light subsoil, 
wheat roots were found as deep as seven feet. 
The roots of the wheat in April constituted 40 per 
cent of the whole plant. Hon. John Stanton Gould, 
I believe it is, says that he “has seen the roots of 
Indian corn, extending seven feet downward,” and 
Prof. Johnson states that “the roots of maize, 
which in a rich and tenacious earth, extend but two 
or three feet, have been traced to a length of ten 
or even fifteen feet in a light, sandy soil.’? Roots 
of clover, when growing in a rich, mellow soil, ex- 
tend far, both laterally and vertically. Prof. Stock- 
bridge ‘‘ wash- 
ed outa rootof 
common cloy- 
er, one year 
old, ' growing 
in the alluvial 
soil near the 
= Connecticut 
, River, and 
found that it 
descended per- 
pendicularly 
to the depth 
of eight feet.” 
Lucern roots 
are stated to 
reach a depth 
of twenty and 
even thirty 
feet. Alder- 
man Mechi, in 
England, tells 
of a neighbor 
who ‘dug a 
parsnip which 
measured thirteen feet six inches in length, but 
was unfortunately broken at that depth.” 

Trees, of course, send their roots further and 
deeper. “A British officer in India reports that the 
roots of a leguminous tree is often dug in that 
country for economical purposes, and that he has 
seen an excavation sixty-nine feet deep made for 
such a root without reaching its lower extremity.” 
Dr. H. A. Cutting, State Geologist of Vermont, 
writes me that he has examined the root of an elm, 
‘dug out of the soil in Burlington, Vt., thirty-five 
feet below the surface.’’ He also writes of seeing 
‘elm roots taken from a wooden aqueduct in 
Randolph, Vt., 375 feet from the tree.’? The 
aggregate length of the roots of plants has 
been estimated by a number of observers. Thus, 
Dr. Hellriegel calculates the roots of a vigorous 






















Fig. 3.—BEET ROOT, HALF GROWN. 











barley plant to have a total length of 150 feet,, 
while the roots of another barley plant, in a coarse- 
grained compact soil, amounted to only 80 feet. 

The roots are as important to the growth of 
plants, as the stems, leaves and fruit. But they 
are covered upip the ground, where we can not see 
them, nor do we appreciate their forms and uses 
until we study them carefully. And because we 
do not understand about them we neglect and in- 
jure them. Often the soil is wrongly tilled, or lef< 
untilled, the best growth of the roots is prevented, 
and their power to gather food for the plant di- 
minisbed. Fertilizers are frequently so applied as to. 
be accessible to but few roots, and therefore are but 
partially utilized. Thus through error born of 
ignorance we lose the produce we ought to have. 

Nor is the advantage we may gain from suck 
study as that of roots, limited to the pecuniary 
profit it brings. Knowledge is valuable for itself, 
and its highest usefulness rests largely in its effect 
upon its pos- 
sessors. I 
often think 
that one of the 
greatest bene- 
fits that can } 
accrue to the 
tiller of the 
soil is that 
which comes 
with a clearer : 
appreciation 
of the wonder- 
ful processes 
by which na- 
ture furthers = 
his work. We 
are far too 
prone to 
“orovel here = 
below;”’ and = 
need to be lift- 
ed up into a 
clearer, health- 
ier, intellectu- 
alatmosphere. 3 
The man to 
whom a clod z 
of earth is a: 
clod of earth, 
and nothing = 
more, is him- 
self a narrow 
man; but as 
the soil be- 
comes to him & 
a laboratory, 
where a Divine 
Intelligence & 
has set grand = 
forces atwork, & 
and keeps 
them in opera- 
tion inrhythm : 
with all o 
Natire’s har 
monies, he 
will find his > 
thought = en- 
larged, his life inspired, and himself made there- 
by a stronger, better, and more useful man. 

But here Iam at the end of my allotted space, 
and many interesting facts about roots, and their 
practical application in the tilling of the soil, the 
application of manures, and the rotation of crops,, 
are untouched. More next time. W. O. ATWATER. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

ran eS 

Throwing Sawdust into Rivers. —In 
answer to a question on this point, Professor Baird,. 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, writes us: 
‘The practice is everywhere considered as extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the fisheries of astream,as the dust 
gets into the gills of the fish, and produces dis- 
comfort and disease; and settling to the bottom 
of the rivers, it covers the gravel and spawning 
grounds, preventing the eggs, especially those of 
the salmon family, from being properly treated.’ 



















































Fig. 4.—FULL-GROWN BEET. 
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The Sensitive Brier. 
Sais 

Southern readers of the American Agriculturist 
frequently send specimens of a plant with sensitive 
leaves, asking if it is the true Sensitive Plant, and if 
it is not, to give them the common as well as the bo- 
tanical name. This is not the real Sensitive Plant, 
Mimosa pudica, but closely related to it, and is 
known as the Sensitive Brier, Schrankia uncinata. 


THE SENSITIVE BRIER (Schrankia uncinata). 


The true Sensitive Plant is an annual, about two 
feet high, with compound leaves, the leaflets of which 
close upon the slightest touch. This is now quite 
common in cultivation, being grown simply as a cu- 
riosity, and not for its flowers, which are not partic- 
ularly attractive. The plant illustrated above is 
like the true Sensitive Plant, in having sensitive 
foliage. It is a perennial, found in sandy soil from 
Virginia southward; and is along trailing vine, 
with prickly stems and very fine handsome foliage. 
The flowers come from the base of the leaves, and 
are in little balls about half an inch in diameter, 
of a pretty rose color, and appear abundantly 
throughout the summer and autumn months. For 
some time we had attempted to grow the plant in 
the garden, but every winter it was lost; in spring 
the root would be found completely rotted, and we 
began to think the climate was too severe to grow 
it successfully. Finally, a friend sent a root of it 
from Texas, and as a last resort, it was planted in 
an elevated portion of a little rockwork then 
just built. The plant grew finely the first season, 
and gave an abundance of flowers. The next win- 
ter proved a severe one, and in the spring we anx- 
iously looked for the appearance of the Sensitive 
Brier. Nothing of it was seen, however, and it was 
supposed that the last attempt had resulted in a 
failure. But about the middle of May we one day 
saw a little shoot coming from the spot where the 
plant was put, and it soon started into a vigorous 
growth. For the last three years this plant has 
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has never failed to give an abundance of flowers. 
To those readers, who desire to grow this really 
beautiful trailer, it is suggested that they try the 
method of giving it a spot raised above the 
general level where water will not settle around 
the root and cause it torot. A ‘‘rockery’’ or rock- 
work is one of the least expensive methods of suc- 
cessfully propagating many of our wild plants; in 


fact, it makes a wild garden, when filled with an 
assortment of plants from the woods, that is high- 
ly, pleasing to every lover of native flowers. For 
the cultivation of the shy, early blooming, and del- 
icate plants, there is nothing that quite equals a pile 
of rocks with ‘pockets ” of earth here and there. 





Blazing Stars—Liatris. 


The increasing taste for the cultivation of Hardy 
Perennials has brought into notice many of our 
choicest of native flowers. There are no more 
beautiful wild flowers in any country than can be 
found in different portions of this broad land, and 
the American Agriculturist has been foremost in 
bringing into notice many of the most desirable 
kinds. That wild plants are extensively sought for 
in Europe, shows they have merit, which many of 
our own people fail to observe until they see them 
in the gardens, and learn that they are easily culti- 
vated, and are as showy as many of the choicer and 
high-priced novelties. It is a lamentable fact that 
most of the native plants of the United States have 
been introduced through the medium of foreign 
seedsmen and florists. The genus Liatris contains 
several of the most beautiful of our wild flowers. 
There are about twenty species ;one half of this num- 
ber being natives of the Northern, and the remain- 
der of the Southern States. We have had thirteen 
species under cultivation at different times, but none 
more showy than the two given in our engraving, 
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grows to a hight of two or three feet, forming a spike. 
of beautiful pinkish-purple flowers two fect long. 
The flower stem is slender and graceful, and there. 
is a neat and handsome look to the whole plant, 
which at once attracts the lover of beautiful flow- 
ers. A bed of this species commenced to bloom 
in September, and is still very fine at this date (Oct, 
22). There is, however, one drawback to their cul~ 
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TWO BLAZING STARS (Liatris Chapmani, (a), and L. punctata, (b). 


tivation, which may discourage some from attempt« 
ing to grow it in the Northern States; it is not hardy 
enough to withstand our winters. The roots, like 
most species of Liatris, are tuberous, and before 
freezing weather sets in, they may be lifted and 
stored perfectly well in dry leaf-mould in the cel- 
lar. LZ. Chapmani is only found, as far as we are ax 
ware, in Florida, It was named in honor of Dr. 
A. W. Chapman, the zealous botanist of the South< 
ern States, who has done so much to increase our 
knowledge of the plants of the State of Florida. 
The other species, LZ. punctata, is found in Arkan- 
sas and Texas, and is so called from the punctate 
or dotted leaves. The root is tuberous, and con- 
siderably larger than in ZL. Chapmani, the leaves are 
long and narrow, very stiff and sharp pointed. 
The stems grow to a hight of two to three feet, and 
the flowering portion is often a foot anda half in 
length, densely covered with beautiful reddish-pur- 
ple flowers. These flowers open about the middle 
of September, and last until the middle of Novem~ 
ber, the frost having no effect upon them. A row of 
these plants, nearly 200 feet long, is now in its. 
prime, and it certainly is an interesting and beauti- 
ful sight to see these plants blooming while nearly 
all other flowers have entirely disappeared. This 
species, though a vative of Texas, is entirely hardy 
in this vicinity, and withstands our severest winters. 
without protection. Among other species of Lia-~ 
tris, which are worthy of cultivation, is Z. spicata 
the earliest flowering species, blooming in July 




















‘and the showy, orange-colored, round pods which 
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with short, very dense spikes of purple flowers; 
this is followed svon after by L. pycnostachya, which 
grows in rich soil to a hight of five to six feet, with 
a flower-spike four to five feet long. Following 
this are L. cylindracea, L. gramnifolia, and L. scar- 
tosa, the last, a quite common kind, being very differ- 
ent in the flower cluster, appearing in the form of 
buttons, whence it is often called Button-Snake- 
root ; then last the dwarf and very showy L. elegans. 
This grows to a hight of about eighteen inches, the 
flowers first beiug of a dark purple, finally chang- 
ing to white. ‘The above species, with the one ex- 
ception noted, are all hardy, and we trust our read- 
ers will transfer some of them to their gardens. 


The Wax-work or Climbing Bitter-sweet. 


—<>_—__ 
The Wax-work (Celastrus scandens) is one of our 
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flowers are inconspicuous, yellowish-green, and 
somewhat fringed. As seen growing over stumps 
and rocks, and into the tops of tall trees, the Bit- 
ter-sweet is a shrub full of grace and beauty, and 
especially so in autumn, when the highly colored 
berries, in rich clusters, stand out in bright con- 
trasts with the dark foliage of the cedar, and other 
trees, upon which this climber is often found. 





The Pear and Peach Blight. 


BY PROF. T. J. BURRILL. 
i 

In very many examinations, during three years, 
of portions of pear trees suffering with the dis- 
ease usually known as Fire Blight, I had noted 
the presence of the minute organisms which we 
commonly call Bacteria. But as these living things 
are so generally found in decomposing organic 
materials, and as they had never been considered 





most beautiful climbers, both for its fine foliage 


THE WAX-WORK OR CLIMBING BITTER-SWEET ( Célastrus scandens). 
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open by three valves in autumn and expose the 
scarlet pulp which surrounds the contained seeds. 
These little pods, of the size of peas, which hang 
in graceful clusters of 10 to 25, are very lasting, 
and when gathered at the right time—just before 
they open—will retain their attractiveness through- 
out the winter. Their beauty in home decoration 
is now so well understood by the people in cities, 
that scarcely a pod is allowed to fully ripen, so rap- 
idly are they gathered up by boys and others, who 
sell them in small bunches upon the streets. 
Those who live where the wax-work grows and 
have never gathered it, should secure some of the 
fruit to use in winter bouquets. The accompany- 
jog engraving shows the form of the cluster and 
the opened pod, but, of course, fails to give the 
rich and attractive coloring of the different parts. 
The leaves of the Climbing Bitter-sweet vary from 
egg-shaped, to elliptical, with deeply notched or ser- 
fate edges, green above and lighter below. The 








active agents in producing disease in plants, what- 
ever their relations may be to the 
contagious diseases of animals, 
little heed was given them in the 
search for a parasitic fungus to 
which the disease might be at- 
tributed. The failure to find such 
an agent, together with the gradu- 
ally accumulating evidence of the 
aggressive character of Bacteria 
in animal diseases, finally called 
closer attention to them as the 
cause and not the consequence of 
this terrible scourge of the or- 
chards. In June, 1880, carefub 
investigations with this end in 
view were begun. The Bacteria 
were found to be the same, so far 
as a microscope with a power of 
one thousand diameters, and the 
best known definition could re- 
veal, in every blighting portion of 
pear and apple trees examined. 
The change in the tissues was 
likewise found to be identical in 
all cases. The cell walls were left 
intact, and the protoplasmic ma- 
terial remained until the tissues 
began to shrivel from drying; 
while, on the contrary, the starch 
granules stored in the cells gradu- 
ally disappeared. This was es- 
pecially the case in the cells of 
the bark. My colleague, Professor 
Weber, determined for me that 
carbon dioxide, butyric acid and 
hydrogen were the products of 
the fermentation, which, as was 
readily proved, took piace in the 
still living, but diseased bark. 
On July 1, 1880, experiments 
upon healthy trees were begun, by 
inoculating them with the Bac- 
teria obtained from trees, in which 
the disease was in active progress. 
Most of the inoculations were 
made by inserting asharp-pointed 
knife or needle smeared with the 
living Bacteria, into the bark of limbs upon healthy 
trees, and day by day careful records were kept 
of the results. In numerous instances the virus 
was applied to the exterior of the bark, or to un- 
injured leaves, without developing the disease in 
a single instance The following table shows the 
per cent of the successful inoculations, as became 
apparent up to and including August 14, 1880: 








No. of Ex- Kinds of Virus from | Virus from 

periments. Trees. Pear. Apple. 
33 | Pear. | 54% 72°/p 
29 | Apple. 30°/, Not tried. 
4 | Quince, 100°/, Not tried. 





The virus from the diseased apple tree is con- 
siderably more effective than that from the pear, 
but this most probably is due to a combination 
of causes now unknown. It, however, pretty clearly 
indicates the identity of the so-caiied Fire Blight 
of the pear, and that very prevalent tisease in the 
Western States kuown as Twig Blight of the apple. 





The last is a misnomer, because the disease affects 
the trunk as well as the young shoots, and not un- 
frequently causes the death of the whole tree, 
But it does not appear to run from the diseased 
green shoots down the older portions of the tree. 

The progress of the disease from the point of 
inoculation was always slow, never giving external, 
visible signs of its presence under eight days, and 
rarely extending after this more than half an inch 
per day. In some cases the leaves remained green 
three weeks after the bark of the shoot bearing 
them was thoroughly diseased. In other cases the 
bark of larger limbs was quite dead, yet the leaves, 
borne some distance above, remained green all 








Fig, 1.—PORTION OF DISEASED BARK. 


summer. This slow progress of the disease shows 
that the destroying agents are not carried in the 
circulation of water or sap in the tree, as, indeed, 
the teachings of vegetable physiology would also 
indicate. The Bacteria—shown in fig. 2, magnifled 
2,000 times—in some way not yet explained, pass 
from cell tocell. Figure 1, shows a thin section of 
the diseased bark from a pear tree, with the Bac- 
teria in the cells, magnified 500 times. 

Having recently received portions of peach trees 
affected with “‘ yellows” from Michigan, I find plain 
indications of the similarity of this disease to that 
of the pear. The Bacterium is evidently specifi- 
catly different, but operates in the same way, caus- 
ing fermentation of the starch. The Lombardy 
Poplar is also destroyed in a similar way, but in 
this case the Bacteria follow wounds of insects. 

It is too early to propose, with much assurance, 


remedial measures, 


but the slow pro- 


gression of the dis- 

J ease in the tissues 

& Q gives reason for 

Sf i ‘ )» hope. Antiseptic 

Q - : af washes may be suf- 

a od cient to prevent or 

8 oo Ke cure. Pruning or 
Sy ° f 


paring away the in- 
fected parts, tak- 
Fig, 2,—BACOTERIA SEPARATED. 


ing due  precau- 

tions not to spread 

the contagion by the process, certainly is effective, 

and by studying the earliest symptoms of the 

malady, the cutting may usually be very moderate. 
Wi Rae! 

Cherries Once More.—During the past 20 
years or so cherries have been very scarce, instead 
of being as they formerly were so abundant in 
their season that in many places they could be had 
for the picking. The present year has shown some- 
thing like the former abundance, and those who 
had not cut down their trees in despair were re- 
warded for many years of failure. Whether the 
weather at blossoming time was especially favor- 
able, whether the natural enemies of the curculio 
have essentially diminished its numbers, or both 
causes combined, the result has been most 
gratifying. In the city one could buy a basket at 
a reasonable rate, and the licensed venders offered 
fine fruit at 5 cts. for what they are pleased to call 
a pound. Our experience this year allows us to 
understand the great popularity of the “Early 
Richmond,” with the western fruit growers. Our 
one tree, which in former years bore better than 
any other, was this year an example of fruitfulness, 
wonderful to behold ; looking up into the tree one 
saw a canopy of fruit, the leaves being in the mi- 
nority. This, by the way, is a most valuable fruit 
for cooking or canning, and when allowed to get 
dead ripe, is not to be despised to eat ‘out of 
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band,”’ as its acidity ripens into richness. If this 
fruitfulness is to continue, we shall be encouraged 
to plant cherry trees in abundance once more. 








Notes from the Pines, 


‘“‘The Pines,’’ in view of which the present 
*¢ Notes ’’ are written, are not those of New Jersey, 
but of Old Jersey. The Island of Jersey is not 
quite as large as its newer name-sake—as it is but 
eleven miles long by half thatin width. The Island 
fs best known to Americans as the home of the 
Jersey Cattle (which many persist in mis-calling 
*‘Alderney,’’) and to Englishmen, in general, as the 
source of their early potatoes and some of their 
best fruits. As Paris is France, so is St. Heliers, 
Jersey, it being the port and business center, with 
streets crooked enough to gladden the peart of a 
Bostonian, and side-walks so narrow that the peo- 
ple walk in the road-way as much as on the walks 
along the sides. Soon after arriving, I visited 

The Market of St. Heliers. 

Were this the proper place in which to do s0, I 
should try to describe this curious museum of 
things brought for sale by “The Toilers of the 
Sea.”—I think that Cod was the only thing I rec- 
ognized. There were eels as large as one’s leg, 
crabs a foot across, and several other sorts of less 
dimensions; lobsters with spines on them, besides 
limpets, winkles, and other things that we do not 
have, and probably should not eat if we did. 

The Vegetable and Fruit Market 
was very full. The vegetables were scarcely differ- 
ent from those in the London Market, but the fruits 
finer and much more abundant. Excellent apples, 
and pears, were in great plenty. The pear ‘‘Louise 
Bonne de Jersey,’’ though not so well colored, is 
much better flavored than with us. Figs (fresh) 
very large and luscious, were cheap, to those who 
are fond of them; these ripen in the open air, and 
the trees are quite common all over the island ; 
grapes, on the other hand, need glass, and there are 
some immense vineries, much of the fruit from 
which goes to London. I bought such Black Ham- 
burgs for a shilling (24 cents) a pound, as we ¥arely 
see in our fruit stores for $1 per Jb. Blackberries 
grow wild in plenty, and just now illustrate the old 
adage that ‘‘ blackberries are always red when they 
are green.”—The few ripe ones were very small, 
consisting of but few grains, badly shaped, and 
quite inferior in flavor to any of our wild kinds. 
Our delicious cultivated sorts do not appear to be 
known here or in England. It is doubtful if there 
is enough heat to bring them to their full perfec- 
tion, but I think they should be tried. 
Farming and Jersey Cattle. 

The cattle, at least, do not come under the head 
of horticulture, and it is likely that something may 
be said at a future time on both these topics by my 
associate, as occasion offers. The farming is most- 
ly, in fact, market gardening on a large scale. Any 
farmer, when asked what is his prineipal crop, re- 
plies ‘ potatoes.’ For several years this has been 
the ‘money crop’’ of the Island, and it is culti- 
vated by manuring quite as highly as do our mar- 
ket gardeners for their crops. 

The Treatment of Seed Potatoes 
is quite peculiar, and might perhaps be tried by 
some of our growers of early potatoes, especially 
in those Southern States where the crop is an im- 
portant one, Already the ‘‘seed”’ is being pre- 
pared for next spring, and we see them everywhere 
in large quantities. Potatoes of medium size are 
selected and placed in boxes, usually made for 
the purpose, though other boxes are some times 
employed. We saw at several places in the town 
the boxes, or rather skeleton crates, exposed for 
sale, I think, at a penny each, but am not sure of 
the price. A rough sketch will allow the artist to 
represent it. Jt will be seen that it is a shallow 
box, 24 inches long, and 12 inches wide, with sides 
2 inches Ingh; it is of about 4-inch stuff, the bot- 
tom being of three slats of similar materia], with 
nearly i-inch spaces between them. In each corner 
of this box is a post 7 inches high and #-in. square: 
a strip connects the posts at the ends, and across 
the top runs a lengthwise strip one inch wide by # 





thick ; this is let into the end pieces so that it is | 


flush at thetop. The potatoes are set ‘‘seed-end”’ 
up in these boxes as closely as they can be packed, 
taking care to put those of asizetogether. At first 
the boxes, when filled, are put in any convenient 
place in the open air, fully exposed to sun-light, in 
order that they may become thoroughly greened. 
As cooler weather comes on, they are taken into the 
house, and stacked up in some suitable place. The 
peculiar form of the boxes allows of putting one 





A CRATE FOR SPROUTING POTATOES, 


upon another—as many as may be desirable—and 
still have sufficient ventilation and exposure to 
light. By the time the weather will allow of their 
being planted, strong sprouts about two inches long 
will have grown. The planting is done by setting 
the potatoes upright in the furrow in the same po- 
sition they had in the box; great care is exercised 
in handling while planting, in order not to break 
the sprouts. As the planting may be delayed un- 
til all danger of frost is over, the potato, when 
placed in the soil, is ready to go on and grow at once. 


Much is Gained by this Method. 

In planting in the ordinary way, the potato re- 
mains for a long time in the soil before the vegeta- 
tive process begins, while by this method all the 
preparatory work is done in advance, and growth, 
having already begun, is at oncecontinued. I hope 
that some of our growers will try this Jersey meth- 
od and report the results. I am aware that cutting 
the potato some weeks in advance of planting, and 
placing them in a warm room to “sprout’’ is not 
new with us, but the method here descrived, be- 
ginning in the fall, and inducing a slow and sturdy 
growth of sprouts is somewhat different, and seems 
to me to have some advantage over that manner of 
preparing the ‘‘seed,” and is worthy of a trial. 

The Yield of Potatoes per Acre, 
under the method practised in Jersey, is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain, as their measure of Jand (vergee) 
and their measure for potatoes (cabot) are quite un- 
like ours, and besides, they estimate the yield per 
vergee in the £. s. d. it returns, rather than by the 
measure of potatoes it gives. A rough calculation 
shows that their potato crop returns from £40 to 
£290 per our acre, which is not far from $195 to 
$435 per acre ; in some cases the returns have been 
as high as £120 per acre, or about $580. Though 
considerable sums are laid out for guano and other 
fertilizers, these are not all chargeable to the 
potato crop, 9s a second crop, usually turnips, is 
taken the same year, and in their rotation a crop of 
wheat is followed by clover, and all these are ben- 
efited by the heavy manuring given the potatoes. 


Sea-Weed, or *‘ Vraic,” 

is largely used as a manure, both spread at once 
on the land, and put up in heaps to form compost. 
While the drift sea-weed can be collected at any 
time, the gathering of that which is attached to 
the rocks is regulated by law, or custom, but, I 
think, bylaw. 1 much regretted being a few weeks 
too late for the * Vraic ” harvest, which is said to be 
a festival of peculiar interest upon the Island. 


Orchards are Numerous, 
but the trees are generally in bad condition, the 
moist atmosphere encourages the growth of those 
obscure vegetable forms to which our orchardists 
give the collective name of “‘Moss.” Here the 
bark of the smallest twigs is covered with a green- 
ish growth, which must essentially affect the health 
of the trees. Besides, the orchards are almost 
without exception in grass, and used as pastures 
for cows. When the cows are pastured they are 
rigged with a curious halter of rope and two pieces 
of curved wood: a part of this affair, which can- 
not well be described, goes over the head, and a 
rope from each side of it is tied around the fore- 
legs of the animal, the object being to prevent 


| 
| 





browsing on thetrees. While the cows, with this 
halter, can graze easily, they can not lift their heads, 
Private Gardens 


| are often very fine, and there is scarceiy a farm- 


house, however unpretending, but has a small 
piece of ground in front, tastefully planted and 
well kept. The English exclusiveness in such 
matters prevails here to a great extent. The fine 
places are generally surrounded by a wall, often 
8 or 10 feet high, and only a glimpse of what is 
within is had through the open gate. Pastures, now 
the last days of September, are as fine as they are 
with us at any time. It will be supposed that the 
lawns are in correspondingly good condition. More 
perfect lawns cannot be imagined anywhere. A 
favorite tree for planting on lawns is the 
Auraucaria Imbricata, or ‘*‘ Monkey Puzzler,” 
a most formal tree, not hardy with us, but which 
grows here in great perfection. We plant Sweet 
Peas, and the July heats finish them. Here in Jer- 
sey, they are still in abundant bloom, often growing 
to a great hight. Perhaps these, more than any- 
thing else, most forcibly impressed upon me the 
great difference between Old and New Jersey. This 
difference is further illustrated by roses in full 
bloom. The Lemon Verbena (Lippia citriodora) 
here forms a tall, hardy bush. Camellias are hardy 
in the open air; I saw one that had not failed to 
bloom abundantly for 20 years. There are many 
other things which show how mild a climate this 
Island enjoys—among them the Laurestinus, which, 
with us, even a mild winter would kill, is seen here 
everywhere just coming into flower; in one case I 
saw two bushes 10 or 12 feet high, trained to form 
an arch over a gate-way. Here and there we are 
reminded of home by some American plants. In 
several gardens I have seen large clumps of our 
Cardinal Flower, 
Lobelia cardinalis, forming a mass of scarlet such as 
few plants can equal. It may be that the fact that 
our common things are thus appreciated abroad 
may induce some of our nurserymen to turn their 
attention to the growth of our native plants. One 
sees on every farm a larger or smaller patch of 
The Jersey Cabbage. 

Several years ago our seedsmen offered the seeds 
of this as ‘‘ Jersey Cow-kale,” and from this I in- 
ferred that it was_used in Jersey as feed for the 
cows. The fact is that it is never fed to cows, but 
is grown especially as food for pigs. It isa Kale 
rather than a Cabbage, as it never heads. It natur- 
ally has a tall stalk, but as the lower leaves are 
picked off for the pigs, the stalk goes on increasing 
in length, and it is not unusual to see them 6 and 8 
feet in hight. The stalks, when ripe and seasoned, 
make excellent walking-sticks, being both strong 
and light. In St. Heliers, there are several shops 
with signs showing that the owner is a 

‘* Manufacturer of Cabbage Canes.” 

Mounted with a ferrule, and varnished, they are 
one of the specialties of the Island, and iew 
strangers visit here without carrying off one or 
more ‘‘ Jersey Cabbage Sticks.”” In some cases 
they are mounted with silver heads. Another reason 
for growing this Cabbage, is for its supply of leaves 
in which to pack butter. The neat pats of Jersey 
butter—and how delicious is Jersey butter at home ! 
—are always sent to market upon a leaf of this 
gigantic Kale, It is with regret that we leave this 
charming Island. In conclusion, I would advise 
every one who visits Europe to make a visit to 
Jersey. I know of no other place, at home or abroad, 
that combines so many attractions for those who 
would see rural life in its highest development. 

ae eg a 

The Farmer’s Garden,—The common idea 
among farmers, that manure and labor spent on 
the garden is nearly thrown away, is absurd. 
The cultivated field pays just as we invest 
labor and manure upon it. The garden, with 
more thorough cultivation, and a greater variety of 
crops, pays still better. It brings its offering to 
the table, in some shape, every dayin the year. As 
the frost comes out of the ground in the early 
spring, it yields horse radish, artichokes, and pars- 
nips. With the first genial days of April and May, 
it gives you pie-plant and asparagus, etc., etc. 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


For other Household Items see ** Basket” es. 
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A Shell Catch-All. 


Not long ago we saw a man on Broadway selling 
sea shells of various kinds, many of which were 





A CONVENIENT CATCH-ALL. 


arranged to serve some useful purpose, and at the 
same time possessed considerable beauty. One of 
these was a Catch-all, shown in the accompanying 
engraving, which has been made from a sample 
purchased for ten cents. The shell has a “ set- 
ting,’ apparently in the end of a birch log, but 
itis notso. A piece of thin pine makes the bot- 
tom, which is of the size and general shape of the 
outline of the shell. Another thin piece of wood 
is then wound around this bottom and the edge of 
the shell, and fastened in place by glue, and covered 
with astrip of birch bark. The irregularities of 
the rim are filled in with some fine cement and 
given a coat of varnish, when the shell is ‘set,’’ 
and the dish is complete. Such a mounted shell is 
quite handsome, and is so cheaply and easily made 
that it is within the reach of any one. It may be 
used for receiving burnt matches, and as the lining 
of the box is not combustible it is perfectly safe. 
Should there be a person in the house who smokes, 
he will find this Shell Catch-all convenient for 
receiving the ashes of his cigar, etc. 
eS 


A Linen Wall-Pocket. 
> 
The convenient Wall-Pocket shown in the accom- 
panying engraving is made of pasteboard, well- 
starched gray linen, a braid of any desired color, 





Fig. 1.—A LINEN WALL-POCEET. 


and embroidery work to suit the taste. The pat- 
tern is made in this wise: Make a square on a large 
piece of paper, so that one half of it will be the 














; = 
size desired for the upper part of the back of the 


holder or pocket. Draw diagonal lines from op- 
posite corners, prolonging the perpendicular one 
half its length beyond the lower corner; connect 


this end with the ends of the other diagonal, and | 


the outline of the pattern, as shown in figure 2, is 
complete. Cut the pasteboard after this pattern, 
and cover with the linen and FP 
braid, and stitch as one may de- 
sire; in fact, the limit to this 
decorative needle-work depends 
upon the taste, patience, and in- 
genuity of the designer. The 
cover should be so made that it 
can be removed from the paste- 
board when it requires to be 
washed. The front part is made 
of the linen folded as in making 
a newspaper fan, through the upper part of the 
folds of which a cord is passed, and fastened to 
the pasteboard back at the sides. The bottom and 
sides should be firmly fastened to the back, and 
the wall-pocket is ready to be hung up by a ribbon 
fastened with a bow, as shown in figure 1. With 
these general directions, any one may make a wall- 
pocket that will be both ornamental and useful. 
———- 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 

Hard Water and Soft Water in Cooking. 

I have been reading the testimony of Alexis 
Soyer, the celebrated chef de cuisine, concerning 
the effects of hard and soft water upon food cooked 
with either. He gives the preference in allrespects 
to soft water, unless in the one matter of cooking 
fresh meat with a view to making it as white as 
possible. He says that hard water seems to con- 
tract the pores, and solidify the gluten, so that he 
believed it to be impossible to extract the true 
flavor of meat with hard water. In boiling salt 
meat, soft water extracts more salt than hard 
water, and makes the meat more tender. Soft 
water evaporates one-third more rapidly in boiling, 
and cooks every thing in less time. He said that 
hard water shrivels greens and peas, and affects 
leaves more than roots. Potatoes boiled in hard 
water are harder and whiter than those boiled in 
soft water, and more time is required for the pro- 
cess. In cooking dry vegetables, he says, we must 
allow one-fourth more time for hard water. He 
had no doubt that soft water makes the best bread. 
He said that bread made with the same flour and 
the same yeast, and by the same bakers, is much 
inferior made with hard water than when soft water 
is employed. He made many experiments with 
tea, and decided that soft water draws out the flavor 
of the tea more fully and more rapidly than hard, 
so that for a ‘good cup” one must take more tea 
when using hard water than when using soft. 

Washing Done Out of the House. 

I am obliged to hire my washing done now, and 
am glad to have it taken out of the house, and re- 
turned to me, unironed. My washing is so large 
that a woman washing in the house, calls it a day’s 
work, and charges accordingly. She may do some 
cleaning up, but taking the spatters on the wall, 
and the muss she makes while washing, and the 
extra labor of boarding and waiting upon her, into 
account, I think the work she does beyond the 
actual washing is not more than the trouble she 
makes me. My floor, being painted, 1do not wish 
her to scrub it, and am able to wash it myself. It 
seems good to have the work all done out of my 
sight, the clothes not only hung out to dry, but 
safely basketed, whatever the weather. I pay no 
more money in the latter case than in the former, 
and in both cases furnish soap and starch. 

Starching Made Easy. 

My washerwoman objects to making two kinds 
of starch, and prefers to starch all of the clothes 
with fine laundry starch. Finding that she used 
half a package of “silver gloss’’ starch in the first 
washing, where she only had two shirts and two 
skirts with a few collars, but three dark calico 
dresses, and several targe aprons and baby dresses 
and aprons, I proposed to her to make only flour 








Fig. 2. 


| vent burning.” 





starch and use that for the calicoes, etc., and F 
would starch the white clothes. She is unwilling 
to do so, because it takes so much time to make 
flour starch, or to rub out the lumps of flour to 
perfect smoothness. My sympathies are with her, 
and I yield the point, mentally, resolving to buy 
starch by the large, or wooden, box, and to provide 
large dark gingham aprons for the children, and to 
give up calico dresses until spring, so that the num- 
ber of pieces will be diminished. I never feel that 
1 can stop to make flour starch when I do my own 
large washings, and unless I can get the starch 
made by another person, I make enough fine starch 
for all the pieces that need stiffening, or omit ' 
althogether to starch some of the oldest every day 
clothes. To be sure the laundry starch costs #trifle: 
more, but dear me ! Zime is money, and health too, 
and good temper and home happiness besides. 

I think it the best way to stir the starch, suffi- 
ciently moistened, into the boiling water, instead of 
the more common way of pouring boilirg water 
into the moistened starch “stirring briskly to pre- 
I now make both flour starch and 
laundry starch in this same way. There is less. 
liability of burning and more certainty of having 
the whole equally and well boiled. To the fine 
starch, when boiled, I now add a little starch gela- 
tine, as it makes the starch less liable to stick, and 
easier to take a gloss in ironing. There are other 
preparations equally good I presume. But tho 
latest and simplest thing I have heard of, in the 
way of starch, is skimmed milk! Iam assured by a 
friend that she has often tried it, when she had 
only a few calico pieces in her washing. Dip the 
article into sweet well-skimmed milk, and it will 
dry as stiff (a little stiffer I should think) as come 
mon flour starch would make it. If there is cream 
in the milk it will grease it, of course. 

Baby’s Diapers. 

It has been my custom to make outside diapers 
of large squares of unbleached cloth, fold double 
squares of old cotton inside those. This puts the 
thickness where it needs to be, and relieves the hips 
of too warma burden. To-day I saw, in a friend’s. 
house, large half squares of cotton flannel for the 
outside use with long ‘“towels’’ of the same 
material to fold inside. If I had another supply 
to make fora child large enough to run alone, I 
should make such half squares of cotton flannel if 
for winter, and of strong cotton cloth for summer, 
Then I would lay four smal] plaits, two on each 
side, a few inches of the hypotenuse of the triangle, 
or about four inches apart. I would stitch these 
down an inch, folded straight toward the right 
angle of the triangle (you understand this geometry, 
I trust), and so make a kind of band to the diaper, 
over the hipsand behind. I fancy this would make 
the garment stay on better, without too great 
tightness, and that it would be more comfortable 
for the child. It is somewhat like the diaper 
drawers, but keeps its necessary character by fast- 
ening snugly with the safety pin or pins. 

Under Suits for the Smallest Toddlers. 


For children who still wear diapers, I know of 
nothing better, except perhaps the nice (and expen- 
sive) long-sleeved, long-bodied, high-necked knit 
shirt, than those long-sleeved rather loose, soft flan- 
nel waists, reaching over the bowels to the diaper, 
These button behind and have several buttons 
around the bottoms, to which may be buttoned open 
underdrawers or warm flannel panties. I used to 
make little breeches running up toa point at the 
top, out of the way of the diaper, and fastened to. 
the skirt waist on each side, by one button. That 
is a good way, but now it seems to me, that those 
I must make immediately, will be wide enough at 
their very tops to button clear around the waist, 
meeting in the front and back, but still separate, 
so that one can be removed if necessary, without 
disturbing the other. I have a mind to make these 
inner leggings of old, white, ribbed merino stock- 
ings, or the better part of merino underwear, snug 
enough at the bottom to go inside the stockings, 
reaching to the ankle-bone, and held in place by a 
strap under the foot. The baby will not be too 
warm in winter weather with these and my old- 
fashioned co.ored flannel knee breeches too. The 
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fatter come only over the knees, fulling a little at 
the bottom. In speaking of old merino stockings 
and underwear, I most certainly do not mean that 
which is fulled up, ‘“‘ thick as a board.”’ There is 
no necessity for reducing soft flannel to this con- 
dition, and as few people know how to avoid it, I 
may tell them once more in a later paper. 
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Animals in Needle-Work. 


The accompanying engravings illustrate how 
gome of our domestic animals may be brought 
out with the needle and thread upon articles 












Fig. 1.—A CAT FOR A PATTERN. 


of clothing, beddings, mats, etc. The sizes of the 
squares and that of the thread will vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the work, but the character of 
the stitches and the relation of the parts will remain 
the same for each particular animal. <A cat or 
‘rooster’? on a tidy will not be as large, of course, 
as upon a floor mat or blanket. The patterns here 
presented are of but two of the many familiar ani- 
mals that may be thus developed with the needle 








* Fig. 2.—A ROOSTER IN NEEDLE-WORK. 


and thread. Others will suggest themselves, and 
give an opportunity for the exercise of a consider- 
able ingenuity on the part of the designer. 





Notes and Queries. 
~~ 


TREATMENT OF COLDS AND Cro 'P.—We believe 
in “every one to his trade,” and in all cases of 
severe illness or accident call in the skill of one who 
makes a business of studying the human system 
and its disorders. Yet many, especially in frontier 
settlements, find it impracticable, if not impossible, 
to always obtain reliable medical advice. We offer 
afew hints, that may be serviceable in ordinary, 
slight troubles— Colds, taken in hand promptly, are 
easily remedied. If they are allowed to cling to 
one for a few days, they usually “ run their course’? 
of a couple of weeks if not much longer. For a 
slight cold accompanied with sore throat, a simple 
remedy, often effective, is a teaspoonful or more 
of powdered Chlorate of Potassa, in a tumble of 
Wwater—all that will dissolve. A teaspoonful of the 
solution is to be gargled in the throat and swal- 
lowed—repeating it every hour or so. A sudden, 
severe cold is most often broken by a gentle physic 
of Calcined Magnesia or Castor Oil, with warm 
foot bath, and avoiding any chill or draft of air for 
a day ortwo. For filling up of the lungs and much 
gathering or coughing we use a simple cough 
syrup, made by mixing equal quantities of Syrup 
of Ipecac, Paregorie, and Castor Oil or Sweet Oil ; 
shake well, and take from half to a full tea- 
spoonful, according to age, three or more times a 
day as needed. A warm sweat is good, if great 


care be taken to have no chilly feeling for a few 
hours after. If one does not cool off very gradually, 
more cold will be taken. 
ilies, much dreaded. 
takable after having once heard it. 


Croup is, in some fam- 
Its guttural cough is unmis- 
When first 
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noticed we administer Syrup of Ipécac—10 drops 
to an infant, up to 20drops to a large child—every 
hour or so until vomiting is produced. Then use 
the above cough syrup three times a day or more 
if needed. If more than a slight attack the Syrup 
of Ipecac is accompanied with foot baths as warm 
as can be borne, with a tablespoonful of good Mus- 
tard stirred into each gallon of water. In addition, 
the chest and neck are well bathed with Camphor- 
ated Oil or Volatile Liniment, and covered with flan- 
nel lined with thick cotton batting. It is well where 
croup is feared, to keep ready for use a flannel cut 
to fit the chest and neck, with tying strings on the 
neck corners, and with thick cotton batting stitched 
on to the under side. These remedies have proved 
effective in most cases of ordinary croup. If at all 
severe and not yielding immediately to the above 
simple home treatment, a physician is called in. 

CREOSOTE FOR BRONCHITIS AND CATARRH.— 
When going from Switzerland to Italy via Mont 
Cenis, some years ago, the writer contracted a 
sudden severe cold, which, in the chill air of Turin, 
soon brought on a severe attack of Bronchitis. 
We hastened over to the genial air of Genoa, but 
it afforded little relief, and the advice of Dr. 
Paccioci, Professor in the noted Italian Medical 
College there, was calJed in. He prescribed a very 
simple remedy, which was at once effective, as it 
has been with many others to whom we have since 
recommended it. Put into a pint or larger bottle 
about three gills of water, and add two drops of 
good Wood Creosote. Shake very thoroughly, take 
a mouthful, gargling it awhile in the throat, and 
swallow it. Repeat this frequently, so as to use up 
the mixture in the first 24 hours, always shaking 
well before taking. After the first day, use three 
drops of Creosote and the same amount of water 
during 24 hours, so long as it is needed.—The 
same mixture has often proved very useful in 
Catarrh. In this case a handful or two of the well- 
shaken Creosote and water is snuffed up through 
the nostrils until it reaches the throat and is spit 
out. A tablespoonful or more is also gargled in 
the throat and swallowed. As Catarrh is an inflam- 
mation of the nasal passages, accompanied with a 
mucus deposit, the creosote, which is largely car- 
bolic acid, would seem to be useful here just as 
dilute carbolic acid is effective in cleansing any 
putrid sores, Catarrh is the result of weakness, 
and is promoted byacold. <A toning up of the sys- 
tem and any simple remedy like the above is effec- 
tive, unless the Catarrh is severe and of so long con- 
tinuance as to have permanently disorganized the 
nasal cavities. It is folly tospend money for the much 
vaunted and much advertised catarrh remedies, 
which are usually the sheerest medical quackery. 


PLAnts IN Pots.—As the cold weather comes on, 
and the choicest plants are being taken in, let it be 
remembered that you are limiting the ‘feeding 
ground”’ of the roots, and therefore the potting 
Newly-potted plants require 
much water, especially if they are taken into a 
room where the temperature is moderately high. 
Besides food and drink, plants require sunlight and 
air. With proper care—and itis not great when 
done at the right time—a fine collection of plants 
can be kept through the winter and be a source of 
delight, with their fragrant flowers, in contrast 
with the apparently lifeless vegetation out-of-doors. 


A “Horst SHoe”? PictURE FrRAME.—The horse 
shoe with its ‘‘ Good Luck ”’ is now a familiar sight 
in many articles of 
household ornament. 
The picture frame, 
shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, is 
sketched from one we 
saw ut a recent fair. 
It was made from a 
thin strip of holly with 

== S a scroll saw. The 
HORSE SHOE PICTURE frame may be made 
FRAME, of any desired size— 

the one in question being for an ordinary photo- 
graph. A mantle ornament of this kind, with vari- 
ations in detail of cutting to suit the taste, can be 
made by any one with a scroll saw and a little skill. 
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A Handy Folding ‘ravie. 
ae 


Mr. James H. Ten Eyck, Auburn, N. Y., sends a 
model of a Folding Table, from which the accom- 
panying engravings have been made. Concerning 
the table, Mr. Ten Eyck writes: “It may be made 
of any desired size, but for the purposes for which 
it is most generally used, namely, for ladies’ work, 








Fig. 1.—SHOWING UNDERSIDE OF TABLE. 


sewing, as a writing, or invalid table, a very 
convenient size for the top is two by three and a 
half feet, and two feet two inches high. Black 
walnut, ash, and chestnut, are the most suitable 
kinds of wood. The top should be about five- 
eighths inch thick, with bevel or rounded edges; 
the legs, one by one-and-three-fourths inches, 
rounded edges ; the strips or wings at top of legs, 
one-half by three inches, and three feet two inches 
long. The round between the intersection of the 





Fig. 2.—TABLE 


IN POSITION FOR USE. 


legsis about an inch indiameter. The wings should 
be hinged to the top, two and one-half inches from 
the outside edges, and let into the edges of the 
legs—flush. The spread of the legs on the floor 
should be about twenty-two inches for a table two 
feet wide. Iron or leather washers may be placed 
between the legs where they cross, to prevent their 
touching in folding. In cutting the rod, or ‘round,’ 
see that it is long enough to crowd the legs apart 
so that they will stand a little bracing. This will 
stiffen the table and make it stand firmly on the 
floor. This point is quite important, and it does 








Fig. 3.—THE TABLE FOLDED. 


not interfere with the folding in the least. To fold 
the table, simply lift it by the ends. To carry, or 
move it without folding, lift it by the sides. When 
folded, it is of a convenient hight to carry, and oc- 
cupies only four or five inches against the side of 
the room, and is consequently easily set aside 
when it is not in use, in an out-of-the-way place.* 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


a a a 


The Doctor’s Taiks. 

It will be remembered that last month the relation be- 
tween the sun, rainfall, and the flow of water in streams 
and rivers was pointed out. It was also said that there 
were two gencral kinds or classes of water wheels to 
make use of the power in moving water; the vertical 
wheels that turn “ over and over,” and the horézontal 
ones, that go “‘round and round.” The three principal 
forms of vertical wheels, namely: the over-shot, under- 
shot, and breast wheels, were described and illustrated, 
and the horizontal ones were left until another time. 
The working of the hoyizontal, or Turbine wheels, is fre- 
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Fig, 1.—APPARATUS KNOWN AS ‘‘ BARKER’S MILL,” 


quently explained to classes in Natural Philosophy with 
an apparatus like that shown in figure 1. This machine 
consists of a vertical tube, C, connecting with two hori- 
zontal arms which have their ends bent as shown in the 
one drawn separate at A, B. The upper part of the tube 
is enlarged so as to receive water from a can above it, 
provided with a fancet. The tube, with its arms, rests 
upon a pivot in the bottom of the dish, and the whole 
can move freely. It will be observed that the four ends 
of the arms are all bent in the same direction, though at 
first sight it may not seemso. As the water flows through 
these bent tubes, and out the opening at the ends, the 
whole apparatus on the pivot is made to revolve, and in 
a direction opposite to the water jets, as shown by the 
arrow in the illustration. But what makes the flowing 
of the water turn the machine? It is because the tubes 
are bent, and all bent in the same direction; if they were 
straight, or two bent one way and the other two bent 
equally in the opposite direction there would be no mo- 
tion. Ina bent tube there is a unequal pressure of the 
water upon the sides as it flows through, the liquid tend- 
ing to straighten the tube, but in the case of a thick tube 
of glass, 1ron,ete. 
this cannot be 
done, and, if pos- 
sible, the whole 
tube will move, 
as in the case 
of the ‘mill,’’ 
shown in figure 
1, This uncqual 
pressure of water 
flowing througha 
curved tube may 
be clearly illus- 
trated in the case 
of a rubber hose; 
if the water is Ict 
in quickly, the 
curved end of the 
tube will be 
thrown wildly about. Firemen have to be on their 
guard to have the water-hose as straight as possible 
when they are throwinga heavy stream with great force. 

A Turbine water wheel is shown in figure 2, but it is 
g0 compact that it will be hard for some to get aclear 


Fig. 2.—a TURBINE WHEEL. 





idea of its structure without another figure showing ‘ts 
arrangement inside, which is done in figure 3, giving a 
section of the wheel. The wheel is driven by water 
which comes from above, entering the wheel through the 
side openings 
or shutes (D, 
fig. 3), . and 
strikesagainst 
the “buckets” 
marked B, the 
arrows show- 
ing the direc- 
tion of the 
flowing water, 
The “dead 
water”? es- 
capes from the 
central part of 
the wheel, at 
the bottom of 
the flume. The 
motion of the Fig, 3,—sECTION OF TURBINE WiEEL. 
wheel, which 

is under water, is given tothe machinery of the mill or 
factory through a shaft marked A, in figures 2and3, The 
turbine wheels are not all made to work in exactly the 
same way as the one here shown, but they are al] horizontal, 
and are the most effective water whecls yet known, that 
is, they give the most power to the machinery of the mill 
for the force that is in the water that flows through them. 
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Solution: What Is It? 

Ifere comes a hard question from a boy, that does not 
live a thousand miles froma large and rapidly growing 
city near the lower end of Lake Michigan. He wants us 
to tell him what we mean by SoLuTion. It is to be pre 
sumed that the young wee 








Our Puzzile-Box, 
CROSS-WORD. 

My first is in brilliant but not in gay, 
My next is in morning but not in day, 
My third is in shutter but not im blind, 
My fourth is in conscience but aot in mind, 
My fifth is in wisdom but not in sense, 
My sixth is in paling but not in fence, 
My seventh is in carpet but not in rug, 
My eighth is in tumbler but not in mug, 
My ninth is in barter but not in sell, 
My tenth is in fountain but not in wel), 
My eleventh is in country but not in town, 
My twelfth is in feather but not in down: 

Dear reader prithee shun my whole, 

It damages the very soul. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

1, [am composed of 22 letters* 
My 6, 7, 4, 19. 22, is part of a cask, 
My 16, 1, 9, 8, 2, 7, is to become invisible. 
My 12, 11, 10, 3, 18, 21, is part of a child’s clothing an 
inter. 
My 14, 15. 5, 20, 9, is a fabric. 
My 18, 17. 16, 18, 19, is a number. 
My whole is an excellent proverb, 


s 
= 


2. Iam composed of 19 letters: 

My 14, 8, 7. 17, is an insect. 

My 3, 17, 19, 2, 5, 11, 18 a hard, brittie metal, 

My 1, 18, 12, 4, is steam. 

My 9, 10, 12, 6, 16, comes from the clouds, 

My 9, 13, 15, 7, is any particular piace. 

My whole is the title of a song, 

LOGOGRIPH. 

Find a word of four ictters, from which you may find 
words to fill the blanks in the following history: 

We were silting —— one day ; there was plenty to 
—, but I —— nothing, for i had a pain in my ——, and 
a —— in myeye. Icould not heip laughing, however, 
when I saw the cat run through the room at a furious 
— aftera —. 





PROVERB ENIGMA, 
This puzzie represents a well Known proverb, 2xem- 
plified in the central picture. 


The several objects Jis- 








questioner has looked 
the word up in the dic- 
tionary—all should do 
this before writing to 
us—and found that it 
comes from the Latin 
solutio—to loosen. The 
word Solution, as it is 
now used, has a number 
of meanings—as the so- 
lution of a problem, etc. 
It is evidently the solu 
tion of a substance, as 
that of sugar or salt, 
that the young friend 
has in mind. If we 
take a glass of pure 
water, and stir into it 
atablespoonful of white 
sugar, the sugar soon 
disappears, and to the 
eye isentirely lost. If 
we had weighed the 
water and the sugar be- 
fore they had been put 
together, and the (here 
we have to use our 
word) Solution made by 
mixing them, no loss of 
weight would have been 
found. The sugar has 
dissolved in the water, 
and a Solution been 
formed which is sweet 
to the taste, and may 
be called a syrup. But 
why does the sugar dissolve in the water? 
a force called Cohesion, which you have had explained 
in a Doctor's Talk not many months ago, that acts 
between like particles of matter, and tends to hold 
them together. It was Cohesion that held the particles 
of sugar together to make the lump of sugar, There is 
another force called Adhesion, which acts between 
unlike particles, and tends to hold them together. 
Now, there is the adhesion between the particles of 
water and the particles of sugar, and that force 1s 
so strong that it overpowers the cohesive force of 
the particles of sugar for each other, and the particles 
of water for each other also, and the sugar and the water 
unite, it all becoming liquid; or, in other words, the 
sugar melts away in the water. This melting will go on 
as we add more sugar until a time comes when no more 
will dissolve, and then we gay the solution is a saturated 
one—the water having reccived all the sugar it can hold. 
There are many substances that are not soluble 1n water, 
and therefote when they are putin water none of their 
substance disappears. If wood was soluble in water, a 
common boat would not last long, when pushed into the 
lake. The reader will think of iron, quartz, and many 
other solids that are not soluble in water, and also some 
liquids that do not dissolve in water, as quicksilver, etc. 





There is 
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played around this may be described by words composed 
of those letters in the proverb which are designated by 
the numbers near each @jeet. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Two opposite emotions 
Initials and final are, 
The first is born in Heaven, 
Last never enters there. 
1, An instrnment of torture. 
2. Here music gives delight. 
3. A sweet and fragrant flower. 
4, Most welcome, day or mght. 
CHANGED HEADS. 
First lam a period of t1me; change my head severat 


j times, and make (1) an unpleasant sensation, (2) beloved, 


(3) to raise, (4) dry, (5) a fruit, (6)an animal, (7) apparatus, 
(8) to lacerate, (9) to be told, (10}, one of Shakspeare’s. 
characters, (11) to waste, and (12) immediate. 
PUZZLE 
Take a third of twelve, 
And a third of one, 
And you'll only have two 
When the whole is done. 
ANAGRAMS. 
6. But a last sin. 
7. Ice funnels, 
8. Dire ration. 
9. For tin pieces, 
10. Light may cool. 


1. Fool's crime. 

2. Brighten any. 

3. O1 I bit Missie’s lip. 
4. E’en singer, 

5. Tea-urn fount. 
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CONCEALED FISH. - | legs, and then scratches and tears its victim with the 
1. Read me that psalm once more, Phebe. The Coming Year. | lung, sharp claws of its hind legs. Sheep-raising is one 
: pate yor Be hg a bell has rung. There are a number of curious things with regard to | of the leading industries of Australia,and the Kanga- 
lo live st arrange Lhe Chairs, ° ° . = 20 Al 
4. Here comes Rudolph, in search of his father, the figures and their relations in the year 1831. From | roos are troublesome to the farmers, as they destroy 
5. Charles had the measles. right to left and from left to right ck eee = ae peer 
6. The key is under the step; 1 keep the door locked. itreads the same. This wil! not : 
%. Indeed we were not routed; we retired in good happen again fora long time to 

“ i) o 


order. 
8. Hush, Rufus! Hark! 


A SQUARE AND 


° O 12) 


Here comes the circus. 
CIRCLE PUZZLE. 





Take a piece of paste- 
board, and cut it into the 
shape shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, and prick 
in it twelve circles in the 
positions indicated. The 
puzzle is to cut the card- 
fe) board into four pieces of 
equal size, each picce to be 
like all the others, and 
therefore to contain three 
of the circles, without cut- 
QO} ting into any of them. 











DEFINITION PUZZLE. 

(in each sentence may be found the necessary letters to 
spell the word defined. Hwample; Organ of smell—ose.) 
To support. 

. The Superior of a monastery. 

. To call to witness, to beseech. 

. Asolemn or blasphemous aflirmation. 

. A pinch, a blast. 

. A notch, 2 score for keeping an account. 


SP OU Oo 29 


CONCEALED ARTICLES OF CLOTHING. 

I love illustrious men. 

What a darling love of a bonnet! 

That is a beautiful dress. 

The fabric appears to be Chinese. 

Did you get it at the Oriental booth ? 
This cocoa tastes delicious. 

Tommy wants his hoe, Father. 

I wish those dogs would stop barking. 
Robert loves those horrid things! 


SOPH Oro ps 


BLANK RHYMES. 

(Fill the first blank with a certain word. and Iet all the 
words for the rest of the blanks rhyme with it; making 
sense of the whole twelve lines.) 

I went to the city to buy some . 








*T was winter, I had many a : 
One time I fell upon my—, 
And on a stone I cut my— ; 

I gave my coat a cruel—; 


” 


With me I took my puppy ‘*—, 
Who ran along with many a——. 
And in my hand I held a—-, 

In summer, once, I took a— 
To Coney Island. to get a— 





In.ocean-wave; there saw a——; 
Of lemonade I took a 5 
PI. 


Uncotsire ear ton howittu herit uncotfeerit myone, 
theiren cra seticosie thouwit thire fretituncoe felsinge, 

Awl hutwoit jesticu si sa a nowdu wittohu a ceur. 

e 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 

CoNCEALED Fasrics.—1. Gingham. 2. Merino. 3. Cotton. 
4. Linen. 5. Silk. 6. Satin. %. Muslin. 8. Serge. 9. Calico. 

NuMERICAL EnrgmMa.—Mustard. 

Cross-worpD.—Be cheerful. 

DEFINITION PuZZLES.—1. Rowel. 2. Vital. 
Tussle. 5. Rowen. 6. Virulent. 7. Chapel. 

SquaRE WorD.— | CHARADE.— Massacre. 


8. Use. 4. 


LOVER | WorpD-MakING.—1, Phial+- 
OBESE C, transposed—Caliph. 2 
VESTA Lyre-beryl. 3. Greed-ledger. 
EST es |. Servant-veterans. 

A 


DovusLe Acrostic.—Cam-; Pi.—Have courage enough 





bodia, elephant. toreview your own conduct, 
C- hid -E to condemn it where you de- 
A-ctua-L tect faults, to amend it to the 
M- ous -E best. of your ability ; to make 
B- um -P good resolves for future 
oO H guidance, and to keep them. 
D- acc -A CONUNDRUM.—The letter 
I- ro -N C, because with it a 7ad might 
A-ttrac-T be clad. 





Illustrated Rebus No. 481.—The advice to 
be found in this Rebus is especially for the young. 








come—just how long we will leave 
for the reader todetermine. The 
first two figures of 1881, divided 
by 2, gives 9, and the last two fig- 
ures, divided by 9, gives 9 also, 
If the figures of the year be di- 
vided by 9, the quotent will con- 
tain 29, and if multiplied by 9, 
the product will contain two 9’s. 
If the first two figures be added 
together, the product is 9, and if 
the last two figures be added, the 
sum is 9 also. If the first two 
figures be placed under the last 
two, and added, the sum will be 
99, and 18 is 2/, of 81. By adding, 
dividing, and multiplying, nine- 
teen 9’s are produced, or one 9 
for each year required to com- 
plete the 19th century. The year 
that .s before us is certainly pe- 
culiar in a figurative sense. What 
else this coming year, that will 
soon be upon us, may bring can 
be better told upon the morning 
of Jan. 1, 1882, when it will give place to its successor. 
a 
A Strange Flower Bed. 

Last month I showed the method which a strange old 
man had of setting 27 trees so that they would be in ten 
rows of six ineachrow. In the accompanying diagram, 

: there is shown the 
plau of a flower bed, 
in which the plants 
are so arranged that 
18 varieties are in one 
circle; seven circles, 
with six varieties in 
each; six straight 
rows, With six kinds 
in a row, and three 
straight rows, with 
five plants in a row. 
All these plants: in 
large circle (18) plus, 
seven times six (42) 
plus,six times six (26) 
plus, three times five (15) gives a total of 111. Only 31 kinds 
of plants andonly one of a kind are used. Small plants 
will be required in a few of the places in the outer row. 
The dotted lines show the various circles and straight 
lines that are produced by this method of planting a 
flower bed. Any boy could, with a little pains, plant the 








PLAN OF FLOWER BED. 


bed of 31 plants in this shape if he so disired. The cir- | 


cles could be made with a piece of twine and a stake. 
and the points where the lines cross would be the places 
in which to set the plants. Uo, 


The Kangaroo. 


One of the strangest of animals in Austrglia—where 
everything is said to be peculiar in both animal and plant 
life—is the Kangaroo. There area number of different 
kinds of Kangaroos, oneof which is a tree climber, and 
jumps from bough to bough, catching and hanging by 
its long, strong tail, much as does our opossum, a cousin, 
or some other near relative of the Kangaroos, The gen- 
eral appearance of the Kangaroo is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. It will be seen that this animal has a 
small, mouse-like head, very short and ridiculously small 
fore legs, and hind parts of great size, ending in a tailof 
a weight and length entirely out of proportion to the 
fore part of the body. The Kangaroos range in size all 
the way from a hare up tothe hight and weight of a large 
sized man. In some respects the Kangaroo resembles a 
toad, because ‘* when it stands it sits, and when it runs 
it jumps." Itis to be presumed that the first question 
a boy would ask is: What is the tail so big for? At first 
sight it might be supposed that this large extremity was 
for protection--a fighting member—a weapon of defense; 
but this, we are told, by those who have seen the Kanga- 
roo in its home, is not so. Some have thought it was to 
aid in walking—a fifth leg—but this animal does not do 
much walking, and when it does, it does not walk on or 
with its tail. The tailis mostly used to break the fall 
as the Kangaroo strikes the ground after it has taken a 
leap, wich is often twenty feetor more. The Kangaroo 
is a rather savage animal, and an old one will frequently 
kill the dogs that are used to hunt them—and when cor- 
nered have done severe injury to the hunters themselves. 
The Kangaroo clasps the dog or man by its short fore 





A PAIR OF KANGAROOS.—(From a Photograph by Schreiber), 














— at 


large quantities of the valuable pasturage. Kangaroos. 
go in flocks, somewhat as our sheep do, and are seldom 
found entirely alone. It is seldom that the flock is large, 
usually six to ten, with an old one as the leader. They 
are valued for both their skin and flesh, and are hunted 
and killed in large numbers by the natives of Australia, 
The hunter must be very cunning to be successful in 
capturing his subtle game. The hunters usually go in 
bands, and with their plot and plan well understood by 
all those engaged in the chase, cautiously come upon 
and surround a number of Kangaroos that may be feed- 
ing quietly upon a hillside or valley. The animals, quick 
to take any alarm, will then hop away at a rapid rate, ex- 
cept those that have fallen victims to the savage hunters, 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about Kangaroos 
is the way which they care for their young. When the 
baby Kangaroo is born, it is very small, not much more 
than an inch in length, and entirely unable to run about 
or care foritself. The young animal is placed in 2 pouch 
on the under side of the mother, and in this * cradle” the 
little Kangaroo passes the early days of its life. When 
it gets larger and stronger it occasionally leaves ita 
pouch, and hops about, nipping the green and tender 
herbage, but so soon as any danger is seen it scrambles 
back to its pocket of safety. Nearly eight months pass 
before the young Kangaroo leaves the pouch, then weigh- 
ing about ten pounds, and from that time on seeks 
its own food and becomes its own protector. 


A Puzzle Picture.—The ice is somewhat broken 
up ; and in the back-ground a mountain of this cold solid 
describes its rough and ragged outline against the fore- 
boding sky. But is this all? Does not the reader find 
more than a desolate polar scene? Though we may not 
recognize any of our friends, is there not something 








present suggestive of life? The careful observer may 
be able to at least exclaim, Where and when shall these 
three meet again. Do you meet with them, reader? 
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Nhe End of the Year Soon at Hand. 
Christmas. 

There is something sad in the thought that 1880— 
@ year so fullof hopes fulfilled and youthful joys realized 
—is soon to take its place among the eighteen hundred 
and seventy-nine of its fellows in the silent halls of his- 
tory and memory. The months of winter, with theskat- 





‘won * passing ee after all. The reality of the sit- 
uation did not come upon the youthful mind until it 
awoke to the cold and chill of some dreary December 
morning, when all is dead without, and there is not any 
too much life within. It is then that the ‘‘ Melancholy 
days have come, the saddest in the year.” It’is then 
that the white covering that nature has put on suggests 
the snowy locks of old age, and that a funeral must soon 
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THE OLDER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY PREPARING FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


ing on the pond, and the coasting on the hillside, went 
all too quickly away, and the warm days of spring— 
lengthening, lazy days—came with the singing of happy 
mest-building birds, almost before we thought the song- 
ters had reached their southern winter homes. With 
the heated days of May many a boy sought the shade 
‘of the leafy trees by the side of the pond or stream, and 
‘as he drew, with shouts of triumph, the shining, finny 
‘swimmers from the water, he thought, if he did not say: 
Would that springtime might always last. and fishing and 
fun be my lot forever! But the days of May soon length- 
‘ened into June, and the bright spring 





be held, and the aged year laid away ina silent grave, 
beneath the frozen clods and the still colder snow. But 
the picture of the end of the year is not so sad as this; 
it has a brighter and more cheerful ending in many a 
household: in fact, it isa happy, joyful gathering to see 
“the Old Year out and the New Year in.” I think no 


one will dispute me whenI say that into the last fort- 
night of the old year and running over into a few days 
of the new, there is crowded more sport, fun, real solid 
enjoyment for both young and old, than any other equal 
period of the year. 


This is the time of the Holidays, 
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ing preparations for Christmas. I can not gointo any 
details of what this one of the family, or that of some 
other family, is doing for Christmas, only it may be said 
that many hands are active over work that is hid from 
the public gaze. ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ;” but to surprise in the bestowing of gifts is better 
than all, It has grown to bea sort of second nature for 
young and old of all classes and conditions of life, to be 


for weeks before Christmas, so to 
ST (i a || speak, ‘half blind” to the move- 
it i) i vi i ments in the family circle. The 


mother has her time by herself, the 
grandma is unusually busy and un- 
commonly quiet; and as for the chil- 
dren they are full of sly talk und fear- 
ful that the “cat will get out of the 
bag."’ It is a sort of relief to have 
Christmas day come after all this 
suspense. The artist has let us into 
the ‘“‘secret chambers” of a single 
home, and it is the type of many— 
would it were of all homes in the land. 
The * old folks*’ are divided from the 
children—it may be by asingle thin 
wall, and each group is busy arranging 
the presents for the other. There is 
the center-table spread with the toys 
and the things that make the little 
ones rejoice; the warm-hearted father, 
the careful, loving mother, and the 
deeply interested, good grandma. In 
the other room there is perhaps more 
wondering, as for example, how papa 
will like this! or what will mamma 
think of that! as the children discuss 
the merits of the things which their 
saved money has enabled them to 
gather together. Christmas is amore 
novel thing to them than to the older 
members of the family, and therefore 
has a freshness which gives vent to 
smothered laughter and subdued fun. 
I like to see this spirit of giving 
early developed ; it unfolds the better 
nature of the children, and makes 
them have a generous feeling and regard for others. If 
Christmas had no loftier meaning, and led to no higher 
and nobler thoughts and actions, than that of pure and 
simple giving—giving for the good feeling that it brings 
to the one who receives, and the double blessing to the one 
that bestows—it has not become a holy Holiday in vain. 
I shou!d like to be present when this family, now sepa- 
rated, shall be united, and there is no doubt but what 
the reunioa will be a pleasant—a joyous one, and the old 
and young toge ther will havea happy day. The three 
generations will have a common bond of sympathy, and 


ha iin 





flowers gave place to fields of way- 
4ng grain, and the planted crops were 
hoed—perhaps somewhat reluctantly 
—until the monotony of the corn-field 
‘was broken by the washing and shear- 
ing of the sheep. Then came July— 
hot July, with its memorable day, 





**The Fourth” ; the day when, of all 





the year, the ‘“‘ Young America”’ that 
As in one, bursts forth with trumpet 
dlast, and the booming of the sunrise 
gun. This hot month ranks far above 








the hotter one that followed slowly on 
her track — the sultry August — be- 





ause it is the one in which our Jand 
Was made free. All through the sum- 
™mer the gardens furnished their abun- 
‘dance of fine fruits—fruits that grew 
tlose upon the-ground—fruits that 
hung in clusters on curved and briery 
®brubs--fruits that were knocked from 
the favorite orchard trees before they 
re half-way ripe—and fruits that 
Brew, but few know where, save the 
foraging child who found them. But 
When the year began to ripen into 
the mellow autumn, the boys and 
girls as well, wished that the days 
Would not shorten as they so evidently 
were doing. There were nuts to gather 
n the hillsides—the chestnuts, shag- 
barks, butternuts—all this prepara- 
tion for winter takes time,and it needs 
te be done early, or the squirrels 
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@nd other unfriendly animals will 
@trip the trees." Fall is also the sea- 
#0n of the fairs; and with the fruits, 
the rich tints of the autumnal forests, Thanksgiving 
Day, the cider casks bursting full of amber sweetness, 
the golden pumpkins, and the staring and startling lan- 
eras which are made from them, all these, and a thousand 
ther attractions made the dying of the year rather a 


and includes that day of all days—Christmas; the anni- 
versary of that bright dawn inthe East when all creation 
rejoiced and “ the morning stars sang together.’’ While 
this day is “ yet afar off,” thousands and thousands of 
people, old and young, are laying their plans and mak- 


THE YOUNGER MEMBERS AND WHAT THEY HAYE PROVIDED FOR THE COMING HOLIDAY, 


all hearts will beat to the sweet music of love—a music 
that it is hoped will never cease to roll. May the good 
Father bless them all, and may the day be a merry, merry 
Christmas. That this may be the portion of every one of 
my young readers, is the wish of your UNcLE Han. 
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R. H. MACY & 00. 


14th STREET & 6th AVENUE, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS _ 


DRY GOODS 
FANCY GOODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


MACY’S 


AND 


SANTA CLAUS 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS, 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER, 
AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS. AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 
N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 
GOODS, mail orders will be filled 
and shipped on any date desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








By mail 30c. ss Holder, by mail 
25¢.—Birch’s Pat. Key Ring, !0c.—Circuiars free. 
J.S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 





Parents Should Ask for the 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal,as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


A I6-PAGE STORY PAPER 


THREE MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. 


Before subscribing for any Literary paper or magazine for 1881, we 
want everybody to seeand read The Cricket on the Hearth, 
believing that we can offer yon a brighter and more readable paper, 
and better inducements in the way of elegant and valuable pre- 
miums, than is offered by any otherjournal in the U. S. for the 
fame amountof money, That every one may satisfy themselves of 
the truth of this assertion, we have decided to send our paper on 
trial for the last 8 months of this year, to any address, for the small 
sum of 10 centa, (in silver or postage stamps,) which will barely 
cover the cost of postage and mailing, making the paper an absolute 
free giftto anybody who will send for it. Make up a club of five 
8-months’ subscribers among your friends, and send us 50 cents, and 
we will present you with an extra copy free for your trouble, By 
taking advantage of this offer you will receive every issue of the 
paper from October to the end of the year, including our elegantly 
gotten up and superbly illustrated Holiday Number, also the large 
and handsomely illustrated Premium Supplement accompanying 
it. Twonew and brilliant serial stories are commenced ir the paper 
during the term ofthissubscription. Tug Cricxer on THE HEARTH 
is an old established and very popular Illustrated Literary and 
Family Paper, (size of Harper's Weekly.) published at$t per year, 
and each issue is brimful of splendid stories, sketches, poems, useful 
hints, ete., making it just the paper for the family circle. This 
most liberal offer is made solely for the purpose of introducing our 
paper into new homes, and wer. we not confidentof obtaining your 
subscription for another year, we could under no circumstances 
afford to make it. Let ail who see this notice take advantage of 
our splendid offer. We guarantee you the worth of your money three 
timesover. Write atonce. Do not miss this chance! Address, 
HOORE & WILSON, Publishers, 945 Broadway, New York. 












We willsend 25 Useful House- 
hold Articles, as Samples, and 
our Catalogue, on receipt of a 3c. 
stamp to pay postage and pack- 
ing, to all who mention this paper. 
London Manufacturing Co., 
22,24 & 26 4th Av., N. Y. City. 
FREE TO AIL !—Aset of our new Chromo Cards. 
Novel and origin 1. Send postalcard. Johnson, 
Clark & Co., 30 Union Square, N. Y., Mfrs. of the 
Light Running New Home Sewing Machine. The Best 








G RI ee be bone meal, crush your own oyster shells in 
the $1.00 Hand Mill ; will crush a peck in 13 minutes. Il- 
lustrated Circulars and testimonials furnished free. Stamp 
for answer. FRANK WILSON, 43 Delaware St., Kaston Pa. 
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HARPER PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year---------- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year----------- 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year___.....------ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year_._.. 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s Magazine- --- 


Harper’s Weekly ----- One -Y esPs2.-: 5 $10 00 
Harper’s Bazar -_-.--- \ 

Harper's Weekly... fue Year....... 7 00 
Gaede |p Oee Yee... 9 
Harper's Bazar ..._._ yOne Year....... 7 00 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Each one of these publications, in its peculiar field, 
has no superior in America or Europe.—W. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department. They 
present an illustrated history of the world, the equiv- 
alent of an assorted library of fiction, useful informa- 
tion, and general literature.—N. Y. World. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





(" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
in West Virginia cheap. AF f 306 
HOME ® acres ( price. $10,000), ta exchange for la., 
Neb., or Kans. land. For circular, address J. H. BRISTOR, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 

ractical road-vehicie, is an ac- 

nowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can one. and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is casily acquired, 
a the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical profes- 
sion as a means of renewing 
health and strength, as it brings 
into action almost every muscle 
of the near. Send 5c. stamp for 
24-page illustrated catalogue 
containing price-lists and full 
information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

No. 1 Summer St. 

Boston, Mass. 








* ' ° - ~ ei 


ee SUPER-CARB. &_ 
ZSODA. 








WJOHNS 





‘ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFINC, 

Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 

Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 
Senp ror Descriptive PR 


H.W.JOHNS M'F'G CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE,.N. Y. 











SILKS, 
VELVETs, 
DRESS GOODs, 
SUITS, 











Established 1852, 





DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


In Silks, we have thousands of dollars’ worth of makes 
known to wear well, at moderate prices—sometimes job 
lots very cheap. In Dress Goods, our assortment of novelties 
and staples was never better. We have cheap but good 
fabrics, to as high as you wish to pay. The Paris novelties 
are unusually attractive, 
told we have the best assortment in Philadelphia. In 
Ladies’ Underwear, the exhibit is unrivaled, while the 
Upholstery display was never better. 
chiefs, etc., etc., in latest colorings and styles, 


OUR “FIRESIDE SHOPPING GUIDE.” 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 
832, 834, 836, 838 Market St. 


In Cloaks and Ulsters, we are 


Gloves, Handker- 
Send for 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention this paper. 
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FLOWER SEED PLants 


STANDBOOK” 


orine 
FARM & GARDE 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mailed free to All Applicants. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. O. Box 4,129, N. Y. 





BuRPEr’s Farm An- 
NUAL for 1881, fully il- 
—— and’ — _ 
ng Burpee’s Popular 
a Garden and Flower 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., is sent free tu = Write for it. 

Improved New Seeds a specialty. For only 25 cts. we will 

— tor trial, 10 pkts. Flowers, or 8 pkts. best Vegetable 
eeds. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO., 
Seed Warehouse, Nos. 219 & 221 Church St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lock Drawer 69. 
ARMERS WANTING POWER FEED CUT- 
TERS will find our Ensilage Cutter suitable for dry 


or green fodder, $75 to $250. Cutters for hand, $7 to $35. 
- Ensilage of Green Crops, and latest facts re! ating” to this 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 


method,” price $1. H 
55 Beekman St., New York City. 





Success with Small Fruits, 


Winter is the timé to secure it. E. P. ROE’S New 
Book ** Success with Small Fruits”’’ has been unan- 
imously and heartily endorsed by the best horticultural 
authorities in the country. I furnish it with very liberal 
offers of plants at its regular retail price. It makes the 
most beautiful illustrated gift book of the season. Those 
succeed who learn how. Catalogue free. Address 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


STRAW 
RASP 
BLACK 
GOOSE 


GRAPES LA NTS: 

A su “ye NTS of ~ the 
stock of kod 

ola = LA} new kinds. 
The largest collection of Strawberries in 
the U.S. Head- oaiense the Cuth- 
bert Raspberry. New White 
Grapes. Illustrated catalogue, givin 
cultural notes, Aomes¢t descriptions oad 
Jair prices, FREE. 


‘J. Te LOVETT, Little Silver, Monmouth Co. Neds 


New and Rare Winter Flower- 
i Planis.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes. n 
Strawberries, ) ag with a large stock of ‘all kinds of Fruit 


trees, shrubs, & 

DUTC ULBS.—Largeim ortations direct from the 
leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beautiful 
Hot-house plants, Orchids, Draceenas, Crotons &c. Winter 
flowering plants, Roses, &c., well grown. heap by the 
single plant or dor, on or express. Catalogues mailed 











to applicants. N SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


C'S 


“|LLUSTRATED 














ke or 1861) js an Elegant Book of 100 Pages, One 
lored ower Plate, and 600 Illustrations 
with cae = of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and 
Directions or growing. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. 
In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
— GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them 

he Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 

Colpeea Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 


nglish 
Vickis Illustrated Monthly Magazine —82 Pages, 
# Colored Plate in every number and many fine Enzravings. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00, ag men Num- 
bers sent for 10 cents; 33 Bry copies for 25 cents 
ddress, MES VICK, Rochester, wi. x. 


HA rt IN QUINCE and the NEW 
e fe - The two most val- x 
Ww. aS = uable fruits of re- 3 3 
f & cent introduction. 5 

= Form aclubin your — 

= neighborhood, 
- Aeeus LABERAT = 
ress for cire’ 

& F. L. PERRY, < 
s¢ Canandaigua, N.Y. > 


BERRIES. 


The largest and best; Flow- 
ers ~~~ bulbs; Roses by 
mail. Early Welsh 51 

rry. ,000 Sharpless, Mt. 
ernon, Porctto and other 





VERG ENNES 








Years’ Amon 
per ly telling What an 
How to Plant.” Either sent by 
mail for 15 cts.; both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of Fruits and Flow- 
ers freee WM. PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 


Sonthern Natural Peach Pits for Planting. Address 
Cc. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, No. 133 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


HOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE and other 
Fruit Trees and Plants at bottom prices. Prices tree. 
ention paper. Address R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





























APPLE TREES. . 
MAIDEN HAIR TREES. 


(Salixsburia Adiantifolia.) 


And all other stock at the very lowest prices, in 
order to clear the ground. 


RUMSON NURSERIES, 
B. B. HANCE, Agent. Red Bank, N, J. 


ERT IETS LS aA aT RTT 
QUARTS OF BERRIES, grown. 

0 and marketed in season of 1880. I plant 

9 and sell from the same Genuine Stock. 


I offer over 
150 SORTS OF PLANTS, VINES, TREES, &c., AT | 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 

New Descriptive Catalogue for fall 1880 and spring 1881. 

Now ready, free. Send for one. Address, 
J. S. COILLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seed for 1881 will be ready by January, and sent free 


to all who apply. Customers of last season need not write 


for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
seed ever sent out by any secd-house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every par- 


HENDERSON'S 


Combined Catalogue of 


cEDS "ant 


Sent free to = bb ee by yo 
ete & Ce? 
. 35 bStflanat Street, New York. 








To Seedsmen, Florists, and 
Dealers in Holiday Goods, 


A full line of Bulbs, Grasses, Moxsea, 
Pampas-plumes, Immortelles, Glass 
Shades, Ferneries. Imported Wicker 
Baskets, Bouquets snd Buskets of 
dried natural lowers and Grasses, 
Also my own make of Straw Baskets 
and Rustic Work. Send tor Illustrated 
Price List. JAMES 1 

186 State St., Chicago, iil. 











cel, All sced sold from my establishment warranted to 
to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far that should 


it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the } 


original introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other 
new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who 
are anxious to have their seed fresh, true, and 
of the very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ANTED.—Men to Sell Nursery Stock; good 
salary and expen paid; no experience necessary. 
ASE BROS., Rochester, 


THOUSANDS 


ROSES AND GERANIUMS now rig! _mgees by 
mail, 14 for $1.10. Sorts and sizes splendid. s free 


TYRA MONTGOMERY, ia te il. 


Great Western or Gregg nmr A 
20, 00 Plants for sale cheap. ress JOHN 
OGLEVEE, New Haven, Fayette Co., Pa. 











Cabbage Seed 


SE E DS. a Specialty. 


Wholesale Price Lists—for dealers only—mailed free. 
FRANCIS BRILL, Seed Grower, Mattituck, Long Island, N. Y. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower, 





For Sowing all kinds of 
Grain and Grass Seed, 


Does as much work as 
; § men can do by hand, 
and BETTER work than 
‘ can be done by any other 
means whatever. Agents 
wanted in every county 
in the United States. 
Price 85. Send stamp for 
circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


COPPER WEATHER VANES, 
For Barns and Buildings, gilded with gold, 
will last 50 vears, 
Wrought fron and Barb- 
ed Fences. Wire Counter 
failing, Wire Cloth. Wire 
Signs. Crestings. Balcony 
Railing, Wire 1 lower Pot 
Stands. Send for cata- 
logue. M’f’d by E.T. Barnum’s Wire Works, Detroit, Mich. 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Bost Oil Tampercd Steel. 
SOMETHING NEW! 

















They save largely from wear and tear in every ae of the 
Wugon, They remove all necessity for a Spring Seat. They 
converta common Lumber Wagon into a Spring W: ngon, mabing 
it equally com/ortablefor from one to tweuty persons, They aro 
admirably adapted tothe wants ofFruit and Vegetable Growers, 
Tacy are suited to allmakes and sizesofFarm W agons, anil cs in 
be nttached by any one, They makethe cheapestand easiest 
riding Spring Wagoninthe market, These Springs have been 
in practical use for over three years, and are a pronounced suc- 
cess. No Teamster or Farmerenn afford to be without them, 

We want Agents — Send for description and prices, 
and mention this pay 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 





STOCKBRIDGE MANURES 


Now is the time to order for FODDER CORN, HUNGARIAN GRASS, BUCK WHEAT, TOBACCO, 
BEANS, TURNIPS, etc. For Pamphlets and Price Lists send to 


_BOWK E R FE RTI Ls l Zz E R CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Park Place, New York. 





Whose Are The Best ? 


heedless 


Ke 


character of LAN 
We therefore invite all who are not already purchasers of Landreths’ Seeds 


to give them a trial. Those remote from Druggists, Grocers and others 
selling our Seeds, can be supplied by us direct at reasonable pric’s. 

Ask your Storekeeper for Landreths’ Seeds in original sealed 
Packages, or drop 4 Postal Card for prices and catalogue to 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia Pa. 


To all who have occasion to purchase Seeds: 
It is manifest that from Good Seeds only can good Vegetables be ob- 
tained; = we see those who exhibit sound sense in most affairs of life, 
y pasreeee sects = doubtful quality and character. The superior 


9? LANDRETHS? 


has been substantiated beyond all question. 
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Our large illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue of everything for the Farm 
or Garden MAILED FREE T0 ALL. 
It costs nothing and maysave youa 






223 Church St., Phila., Pa. 





OR SAL LLE—Twenty-four thousand Peach Trees ; bud- 
ded w Le Delaware buds H. CLARKE, Morris- 


town, N. J., or Equitable Building, New York. 





THE PLANET 


t every man, woman and child, whether interested much or 
log tne soil, send now for our carefully written cata- 

We want Farmers who grow anything that has to be either 
lanted or cultivated, to ey i out our combined Horse Hoe, Cultiva- 
or, and coverer; Market Gardeners who have acres upon L rr 

on each of which our Double Wheel Hoe will save its cost yearly 

examine the merits of our fine garden tools; and every one whu 4% 

even a small vegetable garden, to read closely what the Firefly Hoe .- 

and Garden Plow will save them iu time, labor,and money. Our 
catalogue is free to all, and we want all culti 


ten to work 
logue. 


and be convinced that we do not make as 
isa — all-day tool, made expressly to save time and 


ingle tool asa playt n ag ey 
labor. S. Le 


JR. GOODS. 





wroMe— 
hing to be bought only hy the rich, but that every one of them 


vators of the soil to read 
Allen & Co., 229 Market St). Phila.. Pa. 





BOIL YOUR CORN 


and potatoes, und save half the cost of 
pork, and your pigs from 
the cholera, with 


FARMERS’ BOILER. 
Send for Circular to 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., 
Manufacturers of Cualdrons, Sugar 
Kettles, Hollow Ware, etc. 
atavia, ails. 


IMPROVED BALDWIN'S 
American Fodder Cutter, 


SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Cuts all kinds of Feed, Hay, 
Straw, and Cornstalks with ease 
and rapluity, Power Cutters, fit- 
ted with our Improved Safety 
Fly Wheel, these cutters are 
especially adapted for cutting en- 
silage. See Oct.number of Ag- 
riculturist. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


Cc. PIERPONT & CO., Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lion Feed Cutter, 
combining the latest best 
improvements. Also 

Gale’s Feed Cutters, 
both cylinder and lever, 


and 
Belcher & Taylor’s 
Root Cutters. 


For full description, send 
for illustra'ed catalogue 
= and price list. Address, 


THE BELCHER = a 
A@’L 
Chicopee Falls, Maes. 


CORN SHELLERS. 


Our “A. B. C.”? has taken the Highest Premium 
at every Fair. 
Warranted to please, or money returned. Price, $10. 
A. B. COHU, 
197 Water Street, New York 


Farm Grist Mills. 


These Mills are made and ———s 

adapted for farm use, and do the wor 

equally as well as mills that cost 

double and treble the money. A full 

— circular sent on applica- 
on 


" CORN SHELLERS. 

Over 25,000 now in use. Have only to 
be seen to be 2 Splendid 
chance for a sqonte. if 

LIVINGSTON & co Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BELLE CITY 


FEED CUTTER. 


—, ~~ Feed Cutter 
he World, 

The pot one that runs 
light enough for Wind- 
Power. 

Send for circular. references, &c. 
Name this paper when yous write. 

AVI 


LAWT 
Manufacturer, at tg Nis. 


EVERY FARMER A MILLER, 


BY USING THE 


BEST FARM MILL 


made. Price, from $3) up. No farm complete without one. 


Address, A. B., coHgO, 
197 Water Street, New York. 





































Monarch and Young America 


Onlv Mills made with 

Cast Cast-steel Grinders. 

Warranted superior to anv in 
use for all purposes. Will grind 
faster,run easier,and wear long- 
er. Satisfaction cuaranteed. 
= Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
= ters, Cider Mills. Send for cir- 
> culars = prices. 

anufactured by 
WHI 13 an! AGRICULT’L CO. 
OUIS, MO, 








SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 
C. A. HEGE, : 







. oe e 
2 & Proprietor. re 
Leas a @ 
ten] og 
BaD e ea 
D 8 as = 
28 = 
© = = es 
e°ss Manufacturersof 4" 
& Circular Saw Mills, ? 
With Hege’s Improved Universal Log Beam, Rectilinear, 
Simultaneous Set Works, and Double Eccentric Friction 
ee 





HAND and POWER 





CORN SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, address 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., SaNpw ICH, Illinois. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every — His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
i.g Corn and Cob_ successiully, 
that wiil grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 


Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo.,, U. S. Ae 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 











Portable Mills for lenin pe Mills, etc. 18 Sizes 

and Styles. Over 0 in use. $80 and upwards. 

Complete Mii and Sheller $95. A boy can grind and keep 

in order. Adapted to any kind of snitahle nower. Com- 

plete Flouring and Corn Mill. ALLS rer Send for 

Circular No, 28. NORDYKE & MA ON CO., 
lalieamealie, To 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWERS 


WITH 


Patent Level Tread 


AND 








HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale. Mont. Co,, Pa. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields 
S ENT prices. nrofite, end reneral statistics. . : 
FREE ‘AMOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 








THE CHAMPION 
REAPERS & MOWERS. 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST HONORS 
everywhere, by the best expert Authority, after the most 
thorough tests as to its capacity and execution. 


fact d by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly 
a Yon Machine Company, and Warder, 
Mitchell & Co., Springfield, 0.; and The Toronto 
Reaper & Mower Company, Toronto, Canada. 


STEEL WIRE HAY BANDS, 


IMPROVED WIRE BAND. 





Patented Oct. 3, 1876. Jan. 9, 1877. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE BAND. 





Patented March 10, 1868. Reissued March 28, 1869, 
ADJUSTABLE a BAND. 





} 


MADE OF THE BEST SELECTED STEEL WIRE. 


The strongest and most convenient Hay Bands ever 
offered. 


Patented June 29, 1880. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 


Sole Manufacturers. Importers of Galvanized Wire 
Nettings and Sheep Fencing. Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb 
Fence Wire. 


422 West Street, New York City. 
CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER. 








Does Pulverisstion wale 
ABILENE, Kansas, Nov. 10, 1879. 
I seeded 8,400 acres of wheat with these machines....The 
stand of wheat is now the best I have ever seen on new 
land. J. aie Trustee. 


DANVILLE, {Lx., Dec. 4, 1876. 
bh ~~ year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6,100 ates of wheat. 
my opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the _ 
seal over what I could have got by ee ar ns metho 
Moor. 


Send for pamphlet with cuts, and over sixty letters from 
men who have the machine. Address, 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


34 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GET THE BEST FARM 


GRIST MILL. 


The grinding parts are stee They 
take less power, are more ay eH 
simple, and cheap. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue. 
W.L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also Manufrs. of Celebrated Union Horse Power, etc. 


E. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1845) Send ‘er Circular of Great Value, 








eo ing fn RY. AMI for shinnin 
OULT GAME, RUTTER, and PRODUCE. 
No. ety) 9 Washington 


Ref, Irving National Bark, New York City. 
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The Robbins Washer and Bleacher is 
the best device ever invented for wash- 
ing clothing is, Ist, it does away with 
all labor, so that a mere child can do an 
ordinary washing. 2d, it will do the 
work bettcr, quicker, and cleaner than 
it can be done in any other way; 34, it 
will not wear or injure the most del- 
icate fabric; and, 4th, it has been suc- 
cessfully used during the past six years 
by thousands of families in all parts of 
the United States. These are surely com=- 
mon sense reasons, and no housekeeper 
in the land can afford to be without one 
of these wonderful machines. They are 
truly Worth their Weight in CGold—as 
the evidence of the tens of thousands 
now using them fully attest. The strong- 
est evidence we can offer to the readers of 
the * Agriculturist® that all our claims 
are strictly honest and true, is the fact that 
the publishers have from time to time 
given us very flattering notices, and they 
are not the men to puff or recommend 
anything unless they know fully whereof 
they speak. 

The Washer is perfectly simple in its 
principle, and needs only the most ordi- 
nary common sense to successfully ope= 
rate it. It can not wear out or get out of 
order. 

If you have any spare time during these 
winter months, you can not do a better 
thing than send for a sample, give ita 
‘trial, and then act as agent forus. As we 
allow a liberal commission to agents, you 
can turn your time to very profitable ac- 
count by working for us. 

We send the Washer by express -— all 
charges paid—to your nearest railway 
express office, in any part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers; alsoin Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, or Texas, on re- 
ceipt of $3.50 in Registered Letter, P. 0. 
Money Order or Bank Draft. We do not 
send any orders C. O. D. 

Address BISSELL MFG. CO., 

50 Barclay Street, New York. 








t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you _a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, rritten plainly, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


New Books 


OF 


Great Interest and 





By Rev. 


Pushing Ahead. Biutev:.™ A: $1.25 
zee of Us. OS OO Wn 
oc) allman a 
A New Graft. ee 1.50 
Bark Cabin on Kearsarge, 
Ss ile Me IE oi ond o nce nscnicowcens . Ss 
Ruby Hamilton; Lights im the 
NG chr orc ohenseauneuecebonrrapeces 1.50 
The Might of Right, from tyes. 4. 
Gladstone. Introduction by Gov. Long.......... 1.00 
Onward to the Heights of Life... 1.05 


Our Street. By S. R. Graham Clark. 1.50 


Divers Women, BzAi7.2"4 Fe , se 
) 
The Teacher 8 Helper. By Pansy. 1.00 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Catalogues free. 
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Rings we absolutely Give Away! 
























them. 


or Post 6 months, 





Seientifi 







existence to-day. 


| ring that will fit you. 


Because the fllustrations exactly represent the 18 k. Rolled Gold Solid 
In addition, we will engrave any Dame, initials, 
motto, orsentin: nt desired on the inside, pack it securely, mail it postpaid, and guarantee 
and prove a suitable and valuable present for 
any lady, gentleman, orchild. “ How can you doit?’ you ask Let us explain: Ist, we 
own theold Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, and have ample meals to do 
all we promise; 2d, we want 50,000 
rally get what we want, we determined to apend $50,000 to get them, if ne- 
cessary. Read our offer carefully, and you will agree with us that we shall get 
OUR OFFER: Upon receipt of One Dollar, on or before 
January 15, 1881, we agree to send to any new subscriber, The Saturday 
tvening Post, postpaid, weekly. for 6 months (26 times) ; and we fur- 
ther agree to send, aaa Premium G@'ft‘ an elegant plain1S karat Rolled 
Gold Solid Ring, with any name, date, motto, initials, orsentiment engrav- 
ed on the inside, postpaid. We also guarantee its safe delivery, warrant it to 
look well, to wear for years, and if any first-class jeweler wil) say the Ring alone is not worth the amount 
you have paid forthe Postand ring, we willcheerfully refund the money. We mean and will do just 
what wesay. We want alarge list of subscribers in your neighborhood, and we know, after you receive 
your ring and the Post, you will show the paper to your friends, refer to its merits, and advise them to 
subscribe, as we have recently reduced the price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year. 
ILUBS.—A club of ten ordered at one time, accompanied by $10, entitles the sender to Post and 
Ring, free. A club of five ordered at one time, accompanied by $5, entitles the sender to cither the Ring 
Every club subscriber receives the Ring premium, 


“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS.” 
The Post is not an experiment ; it is the oldest literary and family paper in America, now in its @ix- 
tleth year, and this offer should not be confounded with the tempting promises of irresponsible partics. 
It is a large sixteen-page weekly, elegantly printed, folded, cut, and bound. 
order—the very best thought of the bestwriters of Europe and America. 
2 first-class family paper; has Fashion, Necdlework, Ftreside Chat, Answers to Inquirers, 
News, and other departments, Sketches, Narratives, ete, Each volume contains 
twenty-six Serials, from the pens of the best living authors, and upwards of five hundred short stories, and 
furnishes an amount of strictly first-class reading marter, alike interesting to every member of the home 
ercle, which can be obtained nowhere else. At $2.00 a year the Post is the cheapest paper in 


) it toreach yousafely, warrant it io wear, 


New Subscribers, and as we genc- 


The Post has never missed an issue, and as to our reliability we refer you to any bank, express office, 
or reputable business house in Philadelphia. = 

If this unparalleled offer does not interest you personally, or on behalf of some —<aqgmiiil|| | 
relative or friend, please call it to the attention ofsome one who will appreciate it. 1 2 
This offer will not be good afterthe date named. 
state which ofthe two rings you desire, the Band or Half-Round. To ascertain 
the size wanted, take a slip of paperand place it around the finger you wish to fit, cut 
soit will just meet around the finger,send the slip to us, and we will send youa 


N. B.—If not engraved, we will mafl your ring on same day order is received: if 
engraved, your order will be filled within a few days. 













HALF-ROUND RING. 












Its fiction is of the highest 
It covers the whole field of 












In ordering send size, and 


BAND RING. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Address, 








$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 


Trial Trip, 3 months, 25¢. * 
with chromo. 





A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Uilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics, 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 











Monthly.” ADAMS & BISHOP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 






















JUST READY. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Illustrated, 
Standard, and Popular Books offered at 30 to 60 
per cent discount from publishers’ prices. Sent free 
to any address. Send postal. ESTES & LAURIAT, 

301 to 305 Washington St. (opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 


FISHER’S CRAIN TABLES. 


A Book for the Million. 200 pages, small pocket form, 
ust what every farmer and every miller wants. Has over 

,000 calculations, giving B of grain in bushels and 
pounds from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel, shows the number 
of bushels and pounds there are in different kinds of grain 
from 32 lbs. to 6,000 Ibs.; Tables of Interest, Wages, Board 
Hay Table, Plowing Tables, Cost of Pork, Shrinkage ot 
Grain, Bus‘*..ss Maxims, Reckoner Tables, from i of a cent 
to $1.50, from one “my ogee or yard, to 500. Miscellane- 
ous Tables, etc. No book of its kind and price contains 
so many useful tables for the farmer, grain dealer and others. 
i cts. Ask your bookseller for it. Sent post-paid for 
price. patie 
G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








GB ACENTS WANTED Ei 


To Sell the Favorite 


CAKE AND BAKING PAN. 


WILL SELL ON SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 
The success of our sg proves it to be the best sell- 
ing article in the market. One agent made $120in 2 
weeks, another $93 in 10 days, another @411 in 4 days. 
Boxing and Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars 
tonearest address) SHEPARD & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, 





My New Illustrated Price List describing 
over 100Gold and SilverWaliham Watches 
sentfora3cstamp. It tells how I send 
watches to all partsof U.S.to beexamined 

' ! before paving any money. Undoubted re!- 
c . erence, N.H.White,Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 





Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 100 Scrap 
Pictures, 0c. ; 12 Perforated Mot- 
toes, lc. ; 5 Fine 6x8 Chromos, 10c. ; 
10 Floral Embossed Cards, 10c.; 


8 Oil Pictures, 9x12,l0c. ; 4 Chromo 
Mottoes, 10c.; 3 Engravings, 9x13, 10c.; 1 Floral Sur- 


prise, 10c.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c.; 2 Flower Panels, 
1c. ; 25 Holiday Cards, 10c. ; 8 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9, 
We. ; 1 Lith em luc. All for $ 1. Stamps 
taken, J. W. d, 


RIZZELL, Baltimore, 





For Infants & invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhero. A steam- 
cooked food, and therefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take noother. Sold 
. 35cte, and upwards. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label, 


[PGE 








FOOD 








Standard Seri 
anaar eries. 
THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS, QUARTO, 
a BOUND IN CARD MANILA, AS 

No. 1. John Ploughman’s Talk—By Spurgeon. 
No. 3. Macaulay’s Essays—Six of them...... 
20. Letters to Workmen, Part I—By Rus 
Out-door Life in Europe—By Thwing.. 
Mister Horn and Friends—By Pearse.. 
John Ploughman’s Pictures—By Spurgeo ; 
.45. America Revisited—By Sala Oc. 
Postage free. ‘een 4 4 free. For sale by Booksellers, or 
The Publishers, . K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St., N. Y. 


LADIES 
MERCHANTS. 


You can get CHOICE GOODS cheap, by writing a 
Pustal for our Price List, which enables you to order by 
mail, the best way, and see the many kinds of merchandise 
we keep for sale at surprisingly low prices. We send sam- 
ples of Hamburgs, Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, etc.. if re- 
quested. We sell wholesale and retail for Cash down. A 
new combination system enables us to quote very close 
prices. We have $1, $2 and $5 packages of notions which 
cannot be bought for twice the money elsewhere, all wanted 
in every family. Money returned if not satisfactory. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. ; 


c2 (RECLINING) 



















Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
profits, permanent business to Agents. Send stamp for cir- 
eular. E 8S. FROST & CO., 22 mont Row, Boston, Mass- 


oe NIAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette ang etl 
_ Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES from "$25 to 
$56; will do first-class work. All are 
SELF-INKING Presses from $3. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, Boston, Ms. 
Send Stamp for catalogue. E 1847. 


E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
e importer of Annatto and Dairy Colori nge 
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1881 ‘¢ The Household Magazine of America.” 188] Pa ae — van : Sane Minenhe | | 
ARTHUR’S articles than any other magazine | 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


Taking literary rank w with the best periodicals 

of the day, it claiins to be, in its peculiar characteristics 
ea varied Departments, more thoroughly identified 

with the Respie than any other magazine of its class, 
going into their homes, not only as a power for good, but 
as a pleasant companon and friend, interested in all 
that interests the household, and ready to help, com- 
fort, — instruct, and delight all, from the youngest to 
the oldest 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“Each year [ have taken it contains at least twelve happy 
days—the da: a on which my magazine comes.” 
1 watch our beautiful magazine eagerly.” 
“T should fee poor, indeed, if I were deprived of it.” 
“ Accept my congratulations — the brave A wig with 
which you refuse to pander to a vitiated public tas 
“Tama better wife, a better woman, a better mother for 





its sake.” 

“It always appeals bee i higher side of our nature, lifting 

us t = toward nobler 
henever Terie, my istant friends, I tell them of the 
merits of the Home Magaz 

“I feel as though I could rm keep house without it.” 

“For six years I have, each month, greeted the arrival of 
= dear, delightful magazine with the affection I would 

estow on a dear friend. 

“T cannot send off my order without expressing, briefly, 
my gratitude for such a blessing as you magazine is to us, 
and to hundreds of women in our fair land.” 

‘*It fills a want in the household that I have long felt the 
need of; and, I am sure of this, that ae the 
sentiments of wives and mothers all over the 

“It is 80 thoroughly home-like and good.” 

“I thank you for giving usa magazine which holds up a 
lifts one up to new and earnest 


high standard of 1 ee one 
endeavor toward the ri, 

“T wonder how I my done without your magazine 80 
long. I hope never to be without it again. 


TERMS FOR 1881, 





Copy, one year.. 
() Tes, a eee 





- “and one to BTU CNO ls is scecccccaseees 1 
Specimen Numbers, Free. 

RTHOUR & 
227 South Sixth St., Paileacipnia, Pa. 


Om cote 
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A beautiful Horticultural Magazine, published Monthly. 
Each number contains a handsome Colored Plate, 82 pages 
of reading matter, and many fine Wood Cuts. It has 
several Departments. 

Editorial, containing articles on leading Horticultural 
subjects, with fine illustrations. 

Correspondence, each number has interesting com- 
munications from every section of the country, while from 
time to time we are favored with valuable contributions 
from over the ocean. 

Foreign Notes, is an interesting Department, as it 
contains the latest garden notes from foreign journals. 

Pleasant Gossip, in this section practical answers 
are given to questions that daily arise in plant and garden 
culture, and much information is imparted in a plain and 
pleasant way. 

Our Young People, is entertaining, instructive, and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, $1.25 a year: Five copies, $5.00. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


It pays Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Buok 


Farming for Profit 


New, Accurate, Comprehensive. A Complete Farm 





Library in itself. A sure guide to successful farming. 
TELLS HOW eC ultivate all Farm Crops. 
Breed & Care for Live Stock. 


Grow fruit, Manage business, 
Make Money And Secure Happiness. ‘ 
Saves many times its cost every pnd _—. 
140 Yfitus: rations. "Rend for Circulars ona term 
J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


Mgzo 10 650 per weer sein MANNING'S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK 


Because every farmer actually needs it. It is the 
latest, largest, and most complete work ever issued in 
America treating of Horses. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Powl- 
try—their breeds, brooding, training, care, and mangement 
their diseases, canses, prevention, symptoms, and remedies. 
000 pages, 400 illustrations, and 2 superb charts. Any 
one desiring profitable work during the winter should send 
at once for illustrated circular and fall particulars. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


HORTHAND Fy eather peroonalty. 


ituations procured for ils when competent. 
end for circular. “W. G, CHAFFEE, Oswego, NY 











that comes to our sanctum.’’ 


The Herald of Health 


For 1881 


Nov. and Dec. Nos. Free to New Subscribers. 
It will give as its leading articles a series of papers entitled 


OUR 


Common Slight Ailments 


AND THEIR 


Prevention and Oure by Simple, Natural Means. 


The following will be a few of the subjects which will be 
treated: 


Impaired Appetite. 

Voracious Appetite. 

Wind in the Stomach. 

Ordinary Forms of Indigestion. 

Constipation (Hygienic Treatment of) and 
Importance of Regular Action of the 
Bowels. 

Ordinary Diarrhea, its Treatment. 

Vertigo. . 

Drowsiness, Wakefulness, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia; Rheumatism. Diet in Rheu- 
matism; Low Spirits. 

On Taking Cold, Preventive and Curative 
Treatment; Coughs, Catarrh, Malarial 
Fevers, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs,Curved 
- Weak Eyes, Inflamed Eyes, Dry 


Rearing Healthy and Beautiful Children. 
How Women may be Well. 
Price $1.00 per Year. Samples 10 cts. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


Every subscriber sending $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 
shall receive tree a new book of over 200 pages, by Mrs. 
BERTHA MYER, entitled 


How to Govern Children. 


This work is the best hook of its kind ever samen, and 
= its —— in gold to any parent. Price $1.00 
Also just ou 


Hygiene of the Brain and 
Cure of Nervousness. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


*“*Get this book and read it, for 
it abounds in practical valuable 
knowledge.°?—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


PART I. “CONTAINS: 
How the Nerves Act. 
Has Nervous Activity any Limit? 
Nervous Exhaustion. 
How to Cure Nervousness, 
The Cure of Nervousness (Continued). 
Food in Nervous Disorders. 
Fifty Important Questions Answered. 
What our Thinkers and Scientists Say. 
Nervousness in Girls. 
On Headaches. 
Resting the Brain. 
Hunting as a Remedy. 
Mental Hygiene for Farmers. 


Recreation in a Werk Shop, ete., ete. 
Price, by mail, $1.50. 


It and Herald of Hen 2.00, without premiums; with 
premiums, $2.10. Samples, 19 cents. 

CLUBBING,—We will send Tae HERALD OF HEALTH 
for one year and any $4 maguzine, both post- “paid, for $4.25. 
The list includes the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Monthly, 
Scribner’s. Harper’s Weekly, and Harper's Bazar. Add lJ 
cents for Premium. 

Tuk HERALD OF HEALTH Will be sent for one year, with 
St. Nicholas—$3--for $8.40; with Demorest’s Monthly—%3— 
for $3.25; with the Phrenological Journal—$2—for wane: 
with the New York Weekly Tribune—$2—for $2.50; with 
any $150 Monthly for $2.10, with the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry—$1—for $1.75. ‘Add 10 cents for Premium. 

Catalogue of Health Books free. 

M. L. HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
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liems, including many 


reat variety Q 
Suggestions which we throw into smaller 


containing @ 
good Hints an 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 499, 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 


| years, articles and illustrations are sel- 





dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the *‘ American Agrie 
culturist,” containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume. 


The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.80 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
orc small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American <Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orde-s, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





The Care of Grindstones.—The exposure of 
the stone to the sun has a tendency to harden it, And if 
one part be left in the water habitually it will grow soft, 
and will wear away faster than the other. If the trough 
is put upon movable supports in the frame, it can be ad- 
justed to the stone without much loss of time. 





Mule Breeding.—‘“D. G.” The value of mules 
depends very much upon their size. Large mares are 
most profitable as a rule, and the larger the jack the bet- 
ter. Of course mere size should not govern in selecting 
breeding animals of either sex. Large well-formed jacks 
sell at a high figure, and are usually imported from 
France, Spain, or Malta. ‘‘ Riley on the Mule” 1s the 
best hand-book we know on the subject; it treats of buy- 
ing and handling mules, and briefly of breeding. 





Alders and Hardhacks,.—‘A Subscriber,” 
Long Hill, Conn., asks for some chemical that will, by a 
simple application, kill shrubs which infest pastures. 
To kill most kinds of brush, cut close to the ground in 
spring, and as soon as the young shoots start overstock 
with sheep. Orafter the grass is gnawed down pretty 
short by cows and horses, turn In so many sheep that 
they will need to eat the brush to live. There is no 
‘**chemical ” that will kill the troublesome plants, and 
spare the grass. Salt may be used, but not to kill the 
plants directly ; it 18 to be applied fine, and sprinkled 
on the leaves when wet with rain. Cattle soon find it, 
and eat the shoots down close. 

Orchard Grass.—“ A.C. D.,"’ Frederick Co., Md. 
You can sow Orchard Grass by itself or with grain (not 
buckwheat), on sandy or loamy soil. It may be sowed 
late in autumn, but on stiff soils it would be likely to 
winter kill. You would do well to plow this winter if 
you can, and sow without a “foster crop” as early in 
the spring as you can. Sow 6 or 8 Ibs. of Clover with it. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


The following condensed, . coapedhensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the traneactions for the month ending Nov. 10th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 

a. gag eg AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Receipts. Flor Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
27 d's thism'th $21 "000" 7,836,000 6,119,000 415,000 987,06 i, 481 000 
es "s last m'th507,000 — 6,304,000 212,000 473,000 ] "538,000 
ES. Flour Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
wa t’em'h597, 000 26,568 Lay 12, 609,000* 854,000 1,106, 8, 621,000" 
27 d.{'tmn'th589,000 81,016,000" 14,948,000" 259,000 "285,000 8, 109,000" 
* Including Graad delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last unr 
Reoripts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barle 
27 days 1890. .621,000 7,836,000 6,119,000 415,000 987,0¢ i an 100 
26 a 1879. 1484,500 10, 170,000 4, 116, 000 ry — 1,2 212/000 
ES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. arley. Oats. 
dave 1880. .597,000 26,563,000 12, ooto0 se 01, mit 00 8,621, 000 
26 days 1879. 473,000 26,839,000 6,347,000 895,000 "678,000 1,796,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wpess. Corn. Rye. spertey. Oats. Malt. 
bus bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Nov. 8, i 3, 1, tis ny 519 21,826 46,024 928,079 117,111 
Oct. 7." x0), 2,228,321 8,272 "024 58, 481 19,324 449,202 134,850 
Aus: rt ». Pry 1,784, 441 46,004 §= 25,283 78,910 202,558 
187, ‘893 1 ‘672; 136 27, ‘312 B1.211 S78, 06 207,729 
Nov. 10; Fa35, 1616 PYhy 961 283/505 889,654 720,711 180,840 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1to Nov. : 


Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bach: 
eee i aten en 1,000 1,859,000 421,000 881,000 
79.3,028,516 55, /35,601 29" 248, "000 3°67 "483 147, 867 Sil *000 ! 303,128 


°78.2,144,798 47. (458,833 24,019,000 3,780;574 1 518,417 8,538,000 853, 122 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICRS. 


















Oct. 9. Nov. 10. 

Foun Sees Mate & Wea'n $850 @410 $865 @4 35 

povvccccecece 40 @481 453 @49 

4 a sanewens 5 60 +4 5 25 ee 
Extra Genesee.......... 4 40 59 490 6 25 

oe Ext Weatern.......... 40 @8W 40 @8580 
Minnesota........ 40 @8% 460 @859 

Rye Frovr, Superfine....... 43 @50 560 @610 
OORM-MBAL,. 2... .ccccccccccses 250 @89 26 @88 
Conn-FLoun, ® bbi emeneahins 800 @400 82 @40 
OaT-MBAL, ® bDbl............+ 4% @68 48 @62 
BUOKWHEAT FLOUR, #100lbs 225 @250 20 @235 
Wasat—All kinds of White. 100 @117 110 @12 
Red and Ambe 10 @117 106 @12 

100 @1 16% % @120 

52X@ 67 59%@ WW 

“& @ & 59s@ 6246 
S24@ 3X 58 @ aon 

8 @ 4 31 @ 47 

7-@ # 101 @104 

70 @ 9% 73 @1410 

2” 110 8 @12 

we 1% it @ MK 

% @ 

0 @ B 16 @ 2% 

4@ B 4@ @ 

puarusne-Live Goan? » 1%@ 3D 4 @ 50 
Sesp—Clover, W. & St. 84@ 8X 8 @ 8X 
Timotiy, ® bushel... 2% @250 20 @280 
lax, ® bushel........ 13 @140 18 @145 
Tonaooe ‘Kentucky,@c.@> 4 @ 15 4@ 15 
Leaf, ® D..... Sk@ 50 54@ 50 
Woo.--Domestic Fleece, #1 18 @ 48 18 @ 580 
Domestic, pulled @ 20 @ 
** California oe 1 @ % 14 @ 8 
TALLOW. D. ° @ 6% 64%@ by 
Or1-CaKE—® son, $4 @ — Rowe — 
PorK—Mess, chmeaieeen 60 @ — 60 @ — 
* Extra rime, bbl.. 12 0 @12 50 120 @18 00 
Barr—Extra Mess...........- 000 @1050 97% @10 2% 
Lapp. in tres. & bbis, ® 100D 8a @910 85 @8 
BuTTrer—State, ® D......... 21 3 8 23 @ 
a peat poor to f'cy,> 16 8 4 @ 381 
OMBBSR ...cccccsccccccccoccees 8%@ 18% 8%@ 18 
E ‘os Fresh, ® dozen. 0 e 34 2W@ 2% 
Pouttay—Fowls, # ® 10 15 8 @ 12% 
** Chickens, ® ®.. 10 @ 16 1@ 1 
** Roosters, ® *. ~ 4@ 8 4@ 8 
** Turkeys, ® BD... juan 8 @ il 10 @ 18 
Geese, ® peedecesees 100 oa a o1a% 

ae Sees RSs 40 e 7% 0 @ 
acupsannes - 2 4 ° @ , 4 
P paler .....cccvee @ @ 
Pronose. syi—e 1 @250 8% @22% 
Snipe, ® dozen.. % @150 3 @150 
Woopcook, ® pal 0 @ 6 40 @ 6 
Provan, ® dozen — @20 10 @1%3 
POOLE BSS on Sia 
ROU 

var, — @ — 18 @280 

580 @100 20 @100 

0 @ 1 8 @ 13 

-@e- 0@ 8 

—-@ — 2 @ 80 

8S @150 50 @200 

- 200 ot 800 @8 00 

. 250 48 1530 @3800 

18 @2% 1% @2% 
25@ 8 8 g 56 
. 1224%@1% 112K%@ 1 Bi 

. 123 @2% 10 @250 

: = e 80 0 @ & 
50 100 0 @ bx 

190 1% 14 @180 

13 200 800 @40 

-- - 2 @ 8 

150 250 180 @200 

50 vis) % @10 

50 % - @ - 

13 1% 10 @12 

- e — 481 @50 

100 150 6 @ % 

- 1% ot} 100 @50 

. 280 40 800 @50 

— @ — 48 @60 

Squasz. ¥ Spbanbecbbenoes -.§ BDO TB 0H e@ B 
| eepeageeepeepeper —-@—- 86 ® 
peuraine, © Ss or 200 @40 $s ess 

CAULIFLOWER, = = 

CELERY, ® dozen........ ooo | 100 T @12 





Extensive dealings have been reported during the 
month in Stocks and Bonds, prices of which have ad- 
vanced materially, despite the scarcity of Money. .Moreor 
Jesse serious interruption to business operations resulted 
from the political excitement previous to election. 
....A fair movement has been reported in most kinds of 





general merchandise at, however, irregular prices, clos- 
ing with more steadiness....The leading kinds of do- 
mestic produce have been remarkably brisk, mainly in 
the home trade connection, though in good part for ex- 
port. Food supplies bere and in Europe have shown a 
decidedly upward tendency. Speculation has shown re- 
markable vigor, having acquired practical control of the 
home markets, thus, in large measure, determining the 
course of values. Grain has been worked up rapidly 
in price, on extraordinary transactions, especially in 
No. 2 Red and No. 1 White Wheat, No. 2 Corn, the prin- 
cipal grades of Oats, prime Rye, and the favorite qual- 
ities of Barley. Export purchases have been checked, 
in part, by the rise in values, which has been most pro- 
nounced within the last week or two....Flour has been 
on the advance, in sympathy with Wheat, and has met 
with a much readier sale....Provisions have been also 
quite active, especially Western Steam Lard,which leaves 
off buoyantly, with a lively call noted for stock, partic- 
ularly in the option line....Mess Pork, which ruled much 
higher ear'y in the month under review, under specula- 
tive manipulations, broke sharply about the beginning of 
November, and closes about steady at the reduced fig- 
ures. More demand has been noted for Beef and Beef 
Hams, at stronger rates. Butter and Cheese have been 
sought after to a moderate extent, and Eggs have been 
in better request....A good demand has been noted for 
Wool, which has been quoted dearer and firm at the im- 
provement....Tobacco has been quoted steady, on a fair 
degree of activity....Naval Stores and Petroleum close 
weaker and less sought after....Hops fell in price early 
in the month, under free offerings, leading to more lib- 
eral operations for home use and shipment....A dull 
market has been reported for Seeds, with valucs about as 
previously quoted....Hay and Straw have been quoted 
higher, is in comparatively limited supply, and wanted. 
.... Transactions in Cotton have been on a moderate 
scale, and generally at easier rates, as influenced by the 
weakness in the foreign markets and the depression re- 
ported from the Southern ports of outlet....Occan 
freights have been fairly active for Breadetuffs, and Pro- 
visions, and Cotton, but at variable figures, closing 
firmly, including Grain by steam to Liverpool, 15c. per 
bushel; London by steam, at 16c. ; Glasgow, by steam, at 
14c. ; to Bristol, by steam, at 1c. per bushel; to Ant- 
werp, by steam, at 14c. per bushel, and sail to ‘Cork, for 
orders for vessels of average carrying capacity—say 3,000 
to 4,000 qrs.—$1.32 @ $1.35 per qr. of 480 Ibs....Ap- 
ples, by steam to British ports, at 84c. @ $1.08, mostly 
at 96c. on continued heavy shipments. ...The visible sup- 
plies of Wheat--embracing the hoards at lake ports, in 
transit, and on the seaboard—at latest dates, embraced 
about 19,118,100 bushels ; of Corn, 19,365,000 bushels; 
of Rye, 897,700 bushels; of Barley, 2,612,000 bushels, and 
of Oats, 5,054,000 bushels, against about Sept. 1, an ag- 
gregate of 14,716,000 bushels Wheat, 19,012,000 bushels 
Corn, 574,000 bushels Rye, 265,000 bushels Barley, and 
1,626,000 bushels Oats. 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS, 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. “oaks Swine, 
t.11 129 679 § ye 85,284 
151 8,783 86,657 
122 8,986 83, ry 46,050 
231 8,684 88,355 44,483 
2, 211 Pg 5,812 87,646 
Jotal for 8 Weeks. .65,990 844 19,167 191,522 200,120 
do. for preva Weeks57,228 444 19,6 14 168,740 110,528 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


foera é per week...... 18,198 169 3,838 988,304 40,124 
0. do. last Month. 14; 306 = 4,908 42,185 27,631 
= do. prev’s Month. 12,820 57 464,979 84,448 26,910 


Prices for beeves per lb. estimated dressed weight: 


WEEK ENDING enmifie. Loge fe Sales Aver. 
DGS, 12 ....cocccrces 64%@ 9 ¢. 
Oot. 2B. ..ccceccses on etine. 84@ 9K. 8Xc. 
OC. B....cccccccee 64@11\c. 84@ 9c 9 ¢. 
RES 64@11Ke 8 @ 9Ke 8Xc. 
re 64@I1L5 @ 9c. 8Xc. 


Beeves.—A dul] market has prevailed for most of 
the month. As this report closes, the weather is warm 
and the markets are filled with meat, some of which 
is spoiling on the butcher's hands. Texans sold for 6}c.; 
Colorados, 7}c.; poor to fair natives ranged from 7@Sic.; 
extras at 11@11¢c. A fancy steer of 2,700 lbs. sold at 
11}c., to dress 59 Ibs.... Milech Cows.—There are 
more cows coming forward, and the demand is better 
supplied than for some time. Prices continue steady at 
$30@$55 per head for common to prime cows..... 
Cal ves.—Grassers were doing a little better under the 
lighter supplies,selling at 1¢/@2}c. per lb. live weight; Fed 
calves at 24@3%c., and common to prime veals at 4@?ic. 

.. Sheep and Lambs.—The market closed with 
prices strong for good stock. Lambs wore also in good 
demand, and prices firm. Sheep sold from $3.62} for 
poor Kentucky to $5.60 for choice Pennsylvania wethers. 
Lambs ranged from 5}@6c. for common to prime..... 
Swine.—Arrivals very liberal, and the tone of the 
market dull. Ohio hogs are being held for 5c. 

The Horse Market.—-Receipts from all points are 
moderate. There is some demand for large draft horses, 
which sell for $250 to $350. Well-matched driving teams 
are wanted at $800 to $1,000. Several lots of stallions 








have been imported recently. Messrs. Powell Bros, re- 
ceived ten powerful Clydsdale stallions, ranging in 
weight from 1,800 to 2,000 lbs. These fine horses go to 
Crawford Co., Penn, W. H. Jordan, of Waverly, Iowa, 
received some fine prize Cleveland bays. We saw both 
of these lots of imported horses at Stoddart's stables. 


Prices of Fertilizers. 





Nitrate of Potash (9 per cent), per Ib............ 8 @8Ke 
Sulphate of Potash (potash at per cent), per lb.. eH c 
do, do. (potash 2754 per cent, perlb.. 1%@1X¥e. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c.), p. ton. 1814 H@16 00 
Murlate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib,. 2 @2ke, 
INSERTS OF GOGK, POT UD... rcccoscccdecseces voce » 4 @iX¥e, 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per Ib.. 44.@4Xe, 


Dried Blood (ammonia 18 per cent), per ton..... “771845.00@5 .00 


No. 1 Peruy. Guano, Lobos, RtON....csccccccescccscsseces 46.00 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo M.. - 56.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, per ton.,......ccesese secceeecers 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw _ - 55.00 
— Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1.000 Ibs...... 25.50 
do. do. ( ight soils’, per 1,000 Ibs..... 25.50 

do. do, do, “A’ 20.00 


Brand (W ccat), ® 1,000 Ibs, 0 








do. ‘Tobacco do, GO. —accccccccccccccscroece & 2.00 
do. . ruit and Vine Manure, per ton.. 7.00 
do Pure Raw Bone, per ton.....cccccccsocveeeee & 88.00 
Home anon oa erphosphate, per ton . soreeccesce SOO 
acco Grower, Per tON.....sceseccseccees 60.00 
wa..2 Rew Bone Flour, per ton....ccccccccccccvcccsces 45.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, per ton,......-.-.- * 5 
do. Wheat Manure, per ton.......ccseeseeeeeee 
do. Seeding Down Manure, per ton 
Bowker's Wheat Phosphate, per ton......+..00 40. 
Walton, Whann & Co.'s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ‘ton. 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per tONn,.......esereeeeee 8.00 
= — 





Lightning.—“G. B.8.,"" Boonville, Mo. It is no 
certain indication of mineral deposits to have the light- 
ning strike and tear up the ground ; in fact it is no én- 
dication at all. Metallic veins are good conductors of 
terrestrial electricity, so are veine of moisture in the 
ground. For this reason the lightning may be more 
likely to strike near moist ground, or near metallic 
veins, than elsewhere. 

Sore Shoulder.—‘J. 8.,’’ Warrenton, Va., has a 
horse which had a very sore shoulder, and he is now 
afraid to use a collar for fear the sore will break out 
again. Try a Dutch or breast collar; that will probably 
not bear on the same spot. If that, too, irritates the 
sore, give the animal a rest until it is well. 

Whitman and Burrell’s Silo,—The names 
of Whitman and Burrell are familiar to all our readers as 
extensive advertisers of dairy implements and appliances. 
Not only do they make and sel) dairy utensils, but they 
use them on their dairy farm, near Little Falls, which 
they have recently equipped, mainly for experimental 
purposes, An important feature of this dairy establish- 
ment is a silo sufficiently large to test the preservation 
of corn-fodder as a part of dairy management. The silo, 
completed last summer, is 56 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
22 feet deep, built inthe most thorough manner, and di 
vided by a brick partition, crosswise, into two compart- 
ments. The corn from eight acres was cut and stored 
away in the early part of September, covered with ton- 
gued and grooved boards, over which planks are laid 
cross-wise and weighted with about 50 tons of stone on 
each silo. The cost of the fodder as stored was 80 cents 
the ton. Feeding will commence in December, and we 
hope the friend who forwarded the above facts, will report 
the opening of the silos and the condition of the fodder, 
and as to ite feeding results. 





Currants,—‘‘J. M. D.,”’ wishes to know if currants 
can be raised on a hill-side with a slope to the cast ; 
where the plants can be had, and what fertilizer can be 
used in the absence of wood ashes.—-Any good soil that 
will bear sixty bushels of corn to the acre will be suit- 
able for this crop. The slope, if not so steep as to wash 
badly, is not objectionable. We should prefer a clay 
loam well drained to gravel, but this fruit is not so 
particular about a soil as some others. Farm-yard ma- 
nure will answer a good purpose. Almost any nursery 
or dealer in small fruits will furnish either cuttings or 
the plants at reasonable rates, 





Danger in the ‘‘Silos.%°—We are impressed 
with the importance of warning people who have put 
their corn-fodder in tanks, especially in deep ones, of 
the dangerous carbonic acid gas—the ‘‘ choke damp "’ of 
mines and wells. A farmer near Sing Sing, used an old 
ice-house for pitting his corn-fodder ; on Saturday night. 
when they knocked off work, there were some seven or 
eight feet of fodder cut in half-inch bits, and well trod- 
den down in the pit. On Monday morning it had settled 
considerably and one of the hands jumped in and was 
treading about onit to see if it had settled evenly, when 
he felt dizzy and faint; the thought of ‘choke damp” 
flashed through his mind, and he called ont to havea 
ladder lowered tohim. This was done just in time, and 
he half crawled and was half hauled ont. His head was 
four or six feet above the worst of the “damp,” for it is 
very heavy. Had he fallen he would have been drowned 
in the gas, as effectively as in water, without a strug- 
gle ora murmur. When going intoa pit never fail to 
lower a lantern first, for half a minute, and if it burns 
brightly the air of the pit is fit to breathe. 
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The Poultry Shows.—The Exhibitions given 
in this list are devoted wholly, or in great measure to 
poultry. These shows come after the other fairs are 
past, and when farm work is not so pressing, are widely 
distributed through the U. 8., and should be well attend- 
ed by all who take an interest in fine well-bred poultry: 
Rensselaer Co. Poultry Ass’n...East Albany, N. Y.Dec. 8-18 


Tolono Pet Stock Ass’n......... FOO, Dik ccseccieia Dec. 14-16 
Terre Haute Pet Stock. ‘A 's‘n..Terre Haute, Ind... Dec. 14-21 
New Je sey State Society...... NOWOTE, Ils@e.ccece Dee, 14-21 
Pottstown Pigeon Club........ Pottstown, Pa...... Dec. 15-17 
Dist, of Columbia Ass‘n........ Washington, D. C..Dec. 15-22 
Eastern N.Y. Fanciers’ Ass’n..Troy, N. Y... .-.Dec, 22-1 
White River Valley Ass’n....... Anderson, Ind... Dec. 23-25 
fous & Pet Stock Ass’n...... Germantown, Pa..Jan. : 
nsport Poultry Ass’n...... ge pre ie Ind. Dee. 28-J 
Wihe Awake Poultry Club..... rattleboro, Vt. he “pee. a0 
W Indham Co......cccccccccccoee boro, Vt....Jan. 4-7 
Southern Mass. Ass’n. - tee Bedford..... “‘Jan 





Saginaw Valle Ass'n... 
Champlain Va ley, Ass’ i 
Central Mass. - BRiccese ‘- qrorcesters Mass.. ‘Ton. it: 14 
Springville Ase’n..............4 «Jan. 12-14 
Cleveland Poul’y & Pet Stock. d evela ate Jan, 12-19 
Western Penn. Society......... - 


4-7 
‘East Saginaw, Mich. Jan. ie 14 
corre on, Vt......dan, 11-14 





Western Poultry Club.. od eeeseed@D 12-19 
Lancaster ecrnd fy —_ ‘n. ove here Pa Jan. 14-19 
Marcoma poner Ss -Mascoma, N. H....Jan. 18-20 
Vermont State oultry Kaas n. .Rutland, ., ee Jan. 18-21 
Union Pet Stock Ass’n ........ New Be rlin, N. Y...Jan. 18-21 


Northern Indiana Poul’y Ass’n.Fort Wayne, Ind...Jan. 18-22 





Grasses for Names.—The number of specimens 
of grasses that are sent to us for determination, especial- 
ly from the South and West, indicates a general desire 
to know more about our native grasses, and that attention 
is directed toward the improvement of the pastures. 
““M, M. M.,”* Manitoba. The grass is not a native, but 
is the Perennial Rye-grass, Lolium perenne, of Europe. It 
is regarded as a valuable pasture grass, but not so good 
for hay, as Timothy...The common “Crab-grass,"’ Pani- 
cum sanguinale, has been several times sent as Bermuda 
Grass, and now the ‘‘ Mexican Drop-seed,” Muhlenbergia 
Mexicana, comes from ‘‘ H. M. D., Martinsville Va., who 
asks if it is not Bermuda Grass, Although the Drop-seed 
has long underground running stems, the portion above 
ground is erect, while the Bermuda creeps along the sur- 
face. Besides, the flowers of the Bermuda are arranged 
upon short stems which are attached at the end of the 
upright stalk, and spread like the fingers of a hand, as 
shown on page 105, in May last ...D. Strang, Lincoln 
Co., Tenn., sends ‘‘ Tall Red-top,”’ Tricuspis seslerioides, 
a tall, coarse species, about which little is known as to its 
value. Inthe same parcel wus the ‘ Proliferous Panic- 
grass," Panicum proliferum, which also came from “ M. 
H. C.,"’ Clarksville, in the same State. This in moist 
soils grows 4 to 6 feet high, with broad leaves, large suc- 
culent stems, and bears copious panicles of seed. . All 
that the writers upon grasses have recorded in relation to 
thig species is that: ‘Cattle are very fond of it.” It 
seems to be deserving more attention than it bas yet re- 
ceived, and we hope that our Tennessee friends may 
make the trials they propose and report results. 


Wild Hops in Manitoba.—A lady in Mani- 
toba, ‘‘M. M. M.,”’ wishing to have hops, gathered the 
seeds from a wild vine, and obtained one plant which 
bore remarkably large clusters, some of which she sends, 
and asks several questions. Seedling hops are not al- 
ways like the parent; half-a-dozen or more varieties are 
in cultivation, differing in color of vine, size, and shape 
of cluster, productiveness, etc. In cultivation, the old 
stools are divided, or sets, which are shoots with a piece 
of root attached, are planted. Our correspondent says 
that only two of her seedlings bore, evidently not being 
aware that the plant has separated flowers—the staminate 
and pistillate being in different plants. In practice, 
about half a dozen staminate plants are set to the acre. 
Large hops are not of necessity the best, as their value 
depends upon the quantity of small resinous grains, called 
Lupulin, they contain; these are found at the base of the 
scales of,the cluster near the seeds; and when the hop 
is rubbed between the fingers they adhere to them. The 
abundance of these, the character of the odor, and the care 
used in curing, as shown by the color of the hops, are 
all considered in judging of their quality and value. 


American Apples Abroad.—The almost en- 
tire failure of the apple crop in Great Britain, and the 
great abundance in our own orchards, have led to the 
shipment of this fruit to an extent never before known. 
Formerly a few barrels of very choice apples were sent 
over, and these brought handsome profit to the shipper. 
This year the consignments have been so large, that 
some thousands of barrels were offered in London ina 
single day. There is some danger that the reputation of 
“American Apples" (for they are seldom sold under any 
other name than “ American"), may suffer from the 
sending of fruit of indifferent quality. There is per- 
haps no apple that bears transportation better, or is a 
better keeper than the Campfield. It is a good-sized, 
showy red apple, but it s sweet. In England, sweet 
apples are unknown, and not appreciated ; the selling of 
a lot of Campfields, a few years ago, as Baldwins, did 
much to bring that excellent fruit into disfavor. If in 
the wholesale shipments now going on, varieties are sent 
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that. hie that ‘American’ does uege stand an a 
firm-fleshed, rich and high-flavored apple, it will have an 
unfavorable effect upon the trade in future years. 
Practical Azalea Culture, by Robert J. Hal- 
liday, Florist, Baltimore Md. Sometime ago we noticed 
“Camellia Culture,” and we now have a companion 
treatise on the Azalea, by thesame author. Works upon 
a specialty are restricted in their usefulness to those who 
cultivate the plant upon which they treat, but to such 
they are of great value, especially when, as in the present 
case they are by one thoroughly competent to teach, 





Stone Fences—Two Suggestions.—c. G. 
Tousey, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends to the American 
Agriculturist the accompanying sketch, and writes that 
he has tried the following plan with entire success, on 
both wet and 
dry soil: 
** After the wall 
is laid, three 
plow furrows 
are turned 
against each 
side; the first. 
one foot away, 
and not to he 
disturbed. If oe 
stakesandrider Fig. 1.—END OF WALL. 
are to be used, these are now driven. The earth of the 
other two furrows is used to make a stop bank, two 
feet high, against the wall, on each side, as in figure 1. 
This will keep both wall and stakes in place. If locust 
stakes are used, the fence will not need overhauling in a 
lifetime.”—We suppose Mr. T. sows grass seed to form a 
sod upon the bank—an important matter, for all stone 
walls may be strengthened in the above method. Dry soil 





Fig. 2.— LONGITUDINAL VIEW OF STONE WAI L. 


expands very little in freezing, while a water-saturated 
soil, like water itself, swells and shrinks about one- 
eighth of its bulk in freezing and thawing, and this is 
what heaves fence posts, and throws down or disturbs 
stone fences or walls. A drain under a wall or on the 
side of it, that will keep the soil dry, will prevent dis- 
turbance by frost. The ditches above described are waste- 
ful of Jand, though they secure immunity from frosts, and 
also save their depth in the hight of wall required. 
Figure 2 shows a longitudinal view of the wall. 





Fisher’s Grain Tables.—This is a little work 
which will tell at a glance the value of any number of 
bushels or of pounds of any kind of grain at a given 
price—in fact a “ ready-reckoner,” as applied to grain. 
Besides the grain tables there are others useful for farm- 
ers, and dealers in farm produce. Price by mail, 40 cts. 

Sending us Papers.—lIt often happens that a 
letter comes to the Editors in which our attention is called 
to an article that appeared in a localor other paper, and 
informing us that the paper has been sent. Unless the 
paper is sent to one of the editors by name, or the article 
is conspicuously marked, there is little probability of our 
seeing it. The clerks who open the mail have many 
hundreds of papers to handle each day, and unless there 
is something to arrest their attention, such papers are 
likely to be passed over as regular exchanges. The bet- 
ter way is to cut out the article, mark the name of the 
paper and date upon it, and inclose it in the letter. 





Lice on Canary Birds.—“H. W.” An old 
German breeder of Canaries, whose management we used 
to watch with interest, when he suspected that a bird 
was troubled with parasites, would cover the cage over 
night with a piece of cotton flannel, the soft side down. 
In the morning the insects would be found gathered upon 
the flannel, which was scalded and ready to use again. 





Orchard Grass Seed.—“O. J. M.,”’ Jay Co., Ind., 
wishing to sow many acres to Orchard Grass, proposes to 
raise his own seed, and asks how to do it. It being im- 
portant to avoid the seeds of weeds, a fleld that has been 
in some well cultivated crop should be selected, prepared 
as if for a crop of grain, and the grass seed sown in early 

















spring. For hay, very thick seeding is required, but a 
bushel and a half of good seed will be sufficient for this 
purpose. The grass should not be cut until an examina- 
tion of the heads shows that some of the seeds have 
begun toripen. The grass may be cut and treated in 
the same manner as ordinary hay, but it is much better 
to cradle it, and bind it in sheaves like grain. When 
cured, it is thrashed with a flail and the seed cleaned. 





Lip Salve.—'S.M.T.” This as sold in the shops 
isan ointment of white wax, spermaceti and oil of al- 
monds, colored red by Alkanet root, and perfumed with 
the oil of rose. It has no special curative qualities ; 
mechanically it protects cracked lips from the air, and 
thus relieves pain. Pure mutton tallow, if not so pleasant 
as to its odor, will be equally effective. 

Grass Seeds.—There is no seed in respect to the 
quality of which so little care is given as grass seed. It 
is not unusual for farmers to gather up the sweepings of 
the hay lofts and sowthem. Such rubbish, of course, 
contains some grass seeds, but it is largely mixed with 
the seeds of weeds. It will pay every farmer who sows 
much grass seed to keep a portion of a meadow exclu- 
sively for seed bearing, and to carefully remove all weeds. 
To most persons grass is grass, without considering that 
grasses vary. Some years ago an English seedsman, find- 
ing some unusually large stools of Orchard-grass in a 
field, saved the seed and sowed them; he continued to 
breed, so to speak, from this stock, and now gets a fourth 
more for this seed than the common kind sells for. 





Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns.—With 
the Magic Lantern a magnified picture is thrown upon 
a white wall or screen, where it can be seen bya large 
number. Stereopticon is a recent name for an improved 
Magic Lantern, and is a most excellent means of illus- 
trating lectures or for exhibiting views of scenery, build-_ 
ings, etc.. merely as an entertainment. Having occasion 
to use a Stereopticon some months ago, we procured one 
of J. H. McAllister’s, which was most satisfactory in ite 
operation. The improved Magic Lantern for family 
amusement is offered in our Premium List, and the 
Stereopticon is described among the advertisements. 


Bee Notes for December. 
BY L. ©. ROOT. 
oo 
COMMENCING BEE-KZEPING. 

Those interested in our pursuit should spend some 
portion of their leisure during the winter months in 
acquiring information in regard to the most approved 
methods in the apiary. It is desirable that those whe 
wish to commence bee-keeping should become familiar, 
not only with the necessary, but the best fixtures, in 
order to begin intelligently, and to continue in the right 
direction. [The author modestly refrains from saying 
80, but the Editors have no hesitation in stating, that the 
best work in the language is Quinby’s ‘“‘ New Bee-Keep- 
ing,”’ revised and largely re-written by Mr. Root. This 
gives the most recent methods and appliances in bee-cul- 
ture, and is a most complete guide to all the operations 
of the apiary. Post-paid from this office for $1.50.—Eps.] 

OAUSES OF FAILURE. 

Many beginners do not attach sufficient importance to 
this matter of preparation by reading, and often find it 
necessary to make many changes, thereby incurring 
much needless expense. Others become discouraged 
and drop the business in a year or two, when, if circum- 
stances had been more favorable, they would have at- 
tained, with application, reasonable success. It is a 
mistake for beginners to hope to reach at once, results 
equal to those who have had years of experience. Those 
who indulge in this idea, will be sure to meet with dis- 
appointment. It is a common mistake with modern 
writers upon bee-keeping to offer too glowing induce- 
ments to the inexperienced. 

In my opinion there are, at the present day, two dis- 
tinct classes, taking extreme ground in relation to our 
interests, both of whichI conceive to be in error. One 
class endeavors to induce all, without regard te fitness, to 
engage in bee-keeping, assuring them, by delusive 
statements, that it is the highway to prosperity. The 
other, on the other hand, says that the business should 
only be conducted by specialists, who devote themselves 
exclusively to it. Iam often told that I am helping to 
instruct the public to produce such quantities of honey, 
that those of us, who make it a special business, cannot 
dispose of our own honey at figures that will make it 
remunerative. I admit that there may be some truth in 
this, if we are to be confrolled by selfish aims alone, but 
T cannot believe that this is the proper view to take of it. 

The facts are these. All over this beautifal land, 
blossoms are secreting honey which is passing away and 
being wasted, at the very doors of those who might, with 
&@ proper understanding of the means, secure it asa 
wholesome article of food. Again there are those in 
nearly every community, who are keeping a few swarms 
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of bees in box hives, and in the old way securing little 
or no profit. This is the class I desire more particularly 
to influence. One of the earliest lessons I received was, 
that whatever it paid to do at ail, it paid todo well. If 
it pays at all to keep bees in the manner alluded to, it 
certainly must pay much better to keep them after an 
improved method. 

It is not true that all can keep bees successfully, but 
enly such should undertake it as are by nature adapted 
to it, and will give it the same thorough continued appli- 
cation that is required to make any branch of business 
profitable. If one desires to understand how to com- 
mence rightly, and to become familiar with what is re- 
quired to conduct bee-keeping satisfactorily, secure some 
practical work on the subject which does not represent 
either class of extremists just mentioned; begin moder- 
ately, and grow into the business as experience increases. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Unitine Bres.—‘‘I could get bees from those who 
brimstone them, by merely paying for extra trouble, but 
cannot ascertain whether it would be advisable to unite 
such bees with one’s own, or how it should be done.”—I 
would advise securing all such bees rather than see them 
destroyed. There is an advantage in having stocks very 
populous during winter. They may be safely united by 
smoking all thoroughly. 

Size or Opentnac.-—‘ Will you please state in the 
American Agriculturist the proper sized opening toa 
hive, to be used in connection with a swarm catcher, one 
that will allow free ingress and egress tothe worker 
bees, and at the same time prevent the possible escape 
of a laying queen?’”’—An entrance 5/3, of an inch will 
accomplish this, but it is seldom or never desirable, to use 
s0 small an entrance. The workers are too much hindered 
by it. Swarms may be prevented from leaving in the 
owner’s absence, by clipping off one wing of the queen, 
and removing all queen cells once in eight days. It is 


| 
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far better to control the desire to swarm, which may | 


usually be done by making moderate artificial increase. 

Comes Founpation.—‘‘ What kind of comb foundation 
shall we use in boxes ?”’--I find that the lightest grades 
of foundation now made, are not best for boxes. Me- 
dium weight is preferable. 

a ee 

Seeding to Grass with Buckwheat,.—‘s. 
A. 8..”° New Haven Co., Conn., writes: ‘*In the Novem- 
ber No. of the American Agriculturist, ander ‘Grass 
Seed Sowing,’ it is stated that grass will not probably do 
well with buckwheat if this makes a goodstand. I have 
tried it. and with guod success; the land was old, run 
out meadow, that is, cold, heavy, wettish land, than 
could not be plowed uctil the last of May and first of 
June. The last of June I harrowed it thoroughly, and 
sowed very evenly one-half bushel of buckwheat to the 
acre,and four hundred pounds of ground bone to the 
acre, and harrowed, or rather double harrowed both in. 
With this was sowed one-fourth bushel of timothy seed 
to the acre, bushed in, and finished it byrolling. Ican 
not imagine how. on that wet land I could have had a 
better stand of grass than I did, unless with turnips, as 
suggested, which method I think stands ahead of all 
others I ever tried. Heretofore I have sown the same lot 
to buckwheat, using one and one-fourth bushel of seed 
to the acre, and harvesting from 60 ta 80 bushels from 
the lot. Thereason I sowed the buckwheat so thin was 
simply to shade the grass from the burning July and Au- 
gust sun. I had no expectation of a crop of buckwheat 
to harvest. If I ever sow another lot of buckwheat, I 
shall not sow over one-half bushel to the acre. I would 
as soon seed to grass on land plowed only once from 
turf with buckwheat, as anything for June sowing. The 
land should be plowed one mouth before sowing, and 
thorouchly worked down with the harrow before seeding 
it. After the buckwheat comes off, top-dress the land 
with some fine manure or fertilizers.” 

Will Hungarian Grass Founder a 
Horse ?—‘ 0. A.,” Califon, N. J. We have stated it 
very often, but it does not seem to be remembered, that 
Hungarian grass, if cut early, may be fed like other hay. 
If allowed to stand until the bristles around the seeds 
get hard, it will then be unsafe to feed it to horses. 
The value and the safety both depend upon the condi- 
tion of the grass at the time of of cutting. 





Annatto.—“G. T. T.” asks how to spell the name, 
and what the article is that is used for coloring cheese 
and butter. The spelling above given is that usnally 
followed in this country, thonzh we sometimes see it 
witha single n ort. In England it is usually written 
Arnotto or Arnatto. The article itselfis the pulp which 
surrounds the seeds of a South American shrub (Bizxa 
Orellana). The seeds are thrown into water, and when 
fermentation takes place their thin covering of pulp 
separates; when the water is evaporated, the Annatto is 
obtained as a stiff reddish brownish red paste, which 
is packed in baskets for exportation. It is of a dark 
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HAMB LE'VTONIANS, 


| not given here. All purely personal questions, if it is 
| possible to reply at all, are answered by mail. 


DRAFT HORSES 





The Pidest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


Ae HICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Scientific Bee-Culture, and the Production 7 
Sale of Pure Honey. Lee a, year in adv: yt 

Send for sample. OM SG. NEWMAN, 

974 West oy Street, Chicago, Til. 


CH ROMO Cards.—5 gold ey 5 silver chromo, 
5 floral c romo, 5 floral mott., with 
name, 10c ; 6 packs, 50c. Royal Card Co., Northford, Coun. 


red color, and is used sometimes in domestic dyeing of 
cotton cloth. In South America the roots of the shrub 
are used in broth, and the paste itself is mixed with 
chocolate to both color and flavor it, Its chief use is to 
color butter and cheese, and it has for this use one merit 
—it is perfectly harmless. Though the quantity used by 
a single dairy is comparatively small, the aggregate con- 
sumed is very large. One of our advertisers, L. E. Ran- 
som, is the largest importer of Annatto in New York, 
and there are several other importing houses, 











12 DOZEN ELEGANT tee Pon ens 

CARDS. artistic designs, assorted, for 5c. pent poms 
free on receipt of price in stamps. Address W. JENN wk 
DEMOREST, or MME. DEMOREST, 17 East 1 14th St., 


All sizes and prices, for Sale. 
VIRGINIA FARMS! Wi seetatlocus, free F 
H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presses and outfits from $8 to $500. Over 2,000 styles of 
type. Ci my oad reduced price list free. 
OVER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pearls in Common Oysters.—It is well known 
that the real pearl is caused by some foreign substance, 
such as a grain of sand, which has found its way within 
the shell of the pearl oyster. The animal being unable to 
get rid of this, covers it with the material with which the 
shell is lined. The intcrior of the Pearl Oyster and the 
fresh water Mussel (Undo), is bright and ‘ pearly,” and 
the pearls found in them have a similar appearance. 
The lining of the common oyster is dead white, like 
white chinaware. That often prodnces pearle, but they 
are always like the interior of the shell. A correspondent 
in Maryland sent, not long ago, several small pearls from 
the common oyster, with the request that we would sell : a - 
them for him. Such pearls have no value whatever, as Best Holiday Gift! 
they are entirely withont lustre. All that can be done eae 
with these oyster pearls is to keep them as curiosities. ! Friends! here’s comfort. Wife 

—— . ce must have s } 


Personal Questions.—‘C.C.S.,”’ Philadelphia, 
asks us to tell him in the December number where he 
“can get a sitnation on a farm.’’ It 1s necessary to say 
















want this 





from time to time that we do not answer suvh questions one. 
in the “ Basket.’ Unlessan answer toa question will be t# Spe- 
. : cial dis- 
of interest toa number besides the one who asks, it is count to 
clergymen. 





Send w= 
stamp for 
catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR 
Mottville, N. Y. 








MARKS’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS, 

f Artificial Limbs, with Rubber hands and fect. The Ii 
most reliable, comfortable and useful. Iustrated pamph- 

let of 112 pages, containin; ole ion sent j 

ten to those giving satisfactory description of their 

ase. U. 8. Gov’t Manuf’r. Soldiers’ attention specially 

te invited A. A. MARKS, 575 Broadway, New York City. 






Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds, 
FERTILIZERS & GARDEN REQUISITES, 





At Retail and Wholesale, sent to any part of the 
United States. 
Catalogues mailed FREE to any address, 
WM. H. CARSON, 


{25 Chambers Street, New York. 





Oldest and Largest Photo-Copying and Portra 

House in America, [Every Ageut in this business ea 

send for our \ew Price Li-ts. Wehave something new 

at very ee m prtoes, 10 first-class Artists wasted. 
cu., Aubuin, N, 

56 Ww ashington St., Chicage. ils. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


This Three-Shelf Bracket Design, size 13x21» 
and over 300 miniature designs for Scroll 
Sawing, sent post pre on receipt of 10 cts. 
a. and the names and addresses in full of two 
pe active scrollsawyers. Price of pattern 
alone, 15 cts. Or send two stamps for Illus. 
Catalogue of scroll saw goods. I ofter in- 
ducements to purchasers made by no other 
house. Liberal discounts to the trade. 

Pa State where you saw advertisement. 


UO A. H. POMEROY, 











LARGEST AND FINEST 
CLYDESDALE 





Ever seen on the American Continent. Also, | 


And other strains of TROTTING HORSES, — and 
Devon Cattle. Catalogues sent free. Addres 
POWELL BROS., Springboro, premverne | Co., Pa. 


SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. 


Send for New Catalogue. L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct. 





Hartford, Coun. 








ys CHROMO CARDS, 10 cts.; no two alike, with 
name, epost ost-paid; stam & taken. Best ever sold, or 
money refunded J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


mn address SOULE 50 All Gold, Silver, Shell, Motto, and Floral Chromo 

{ Washington, D. C., eB: FREE Cards in beautiful colors with name 10c. Agents 
important information Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 

30 Gola Chromo. Motto. Horseshoe, Scrolls, 


Small Box of Sea Shells | 
ITITES sent to any address for | etc., Cards, with name, in Case, 10c., or 25 Acquaint- 
} CURIOS! OMPE oN, te South Haven, Ct. ance Cards, 10c. E.H. PARDEE, Fairhaven, Conn. 


Asparagus---New Variety. 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 
Colossal, a larger, softer grass; far superior to all other 
varieties. One acre will produce more grass with the same 
treatment than 2 acres of Colossal. It is the best Asparagus ~ 
grown, either for private use or for market. ‘l'wo-year-old 
plants, ¢ per 100, er 1,000; seed, > per lb. Address 

AP SMALLEY, Bound Brook, box 9, N.J. 














Chromo, Gold-Border, Motto, etc. Cards with name 
0 and Morocco Case, 1 10c. 
H. M M. COOK, Meriden, Ct. 
50 Finest Chromo, Gile t and Colored, Scroll 


Cards ever sold, onl aly 3 10c. ents’ Samples, 10c. 
eR NG, Nort ford, Ct. 








with _— 10c., postpa 
G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


D0 GOLD ANDSILVER CHROMO CARDS, 


Another New Knife.— —MABER, & GROSH, Cut 


knile like cut, post-paid, for 75c.; Blades are made for keen, 
clean cutting ; handle has no corners.—* Of the 
24k nives received JSrom Hat eall peer wy Ratis~ 












faction.” D. F. Cully, Dalton, knife I 
sae ge De you is the best I 
ever’ F. Lyman, 
Bema “eels — “Your 


goodawhen used proveichat 
on say about them.” R.B. 
‘ollin, Tawas City, Mich.— 
The ahove are samples of 
letters received by usevery 
day. If our goods were not 
ood, we would not be al- 
= owed to advertise them 
here. Will you not help us 
by your patronage? Can send you good 1-blade, yey extra strong, 50c.; medium 2. blade, 5Oc.; extra strong 2-blade, made 
for hard service. (see cnt in Oct. No.), 73c. Our Be st 2-Dlade, oil temper, $1. Ladies’ 1-blade, 25c.; 2-blade, 50c. Pruners, 
oil temper, and every blade tested, $1. Budders, 65c. Hunting Knife, $i. Illustrated List tree. ‘Discount to dealers. 
g@™ Sample 6-inch, hand-forged Butcher Knife, post-paid, 50¢ 
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Ty. NEW’S Prepared | 


ROOF INC. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen 
at one-third the cost of tin, Circulars and samples free, 
Agents Wanted. T.NEW, John Street, New York, 


Barrett, Arnold & Kimball, Chicago, Western Agents, 








n’s Patent Bread Mixer and Kneader. 
Oe Re hing ee ——. No.2, taking three 
to Zour ate e Son. = 25. N . } ae very smal! families, 
‘orwarded u receipt of price 
60. OTCHER TEMPLE CO., Bole § Manufacturers and 
eneral Agents, HOPEDALE. Mass. 
Money Order and wn... . Office, Milford, Mass. 


TAYLOR I, 2, AND 4-HORSE POWER. 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cuiters, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
j out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma- 
chines of all kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
= TAYLOR HORSE 
POWER COMPANY 
41 South Canal St., CHIcaGo. 















Bookwalter Engine, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
Claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
&c., at the low price of 

, CREB RO 


3 Hor se=-Power.. 
F ty 
se ee 


370 00 
fe"Puton Cars at Springtield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 

Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City 








ENTENIAL ANO GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL THE U.S. on FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878. 
= 


» ADDRESS FOR GARG NURS 
P.K.DEDERICK,& CO. . ALBANY, NY, 





We manufacture the Old Reliable, well 
known Solid Wheel Stover Wind Mili, and 
> O. E. Winger’s Improved Double Feed 

= ne pe Big ich is operated by pumping 
wind mills, A novel and perfect mill for 
grinding all kinds of grain rapidly. It is 
esigned also to be operated by belt, tum- 
bling shaft, or swec Also the “ Light. 
ning Corn Sheller,” 8 ngle and double, for 
hand use, warranted and sold only on its 
merits, and new style Coffee and Spice 
igente wanted. Send for catalogue. 
NGER, Suc’sor to Stover Wind Engine Co., 
Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly rm  ampel and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind, Pronounced 
by millwrights .nd mechanics to be superior to 
all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. Atl informa- 
tion regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill, 


X. L. SPRING TUC LINK 


Mills 
E. B. WI 














Patented 
Feb. 8d, 1880. 





witness the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
Pate pean Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- 
as represente!. Protect SOR Horse, save vour mony 

by pro ocuring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S | 
Le ping ng Tug Link, Ask oa hardw ee aon ar them, or 
Corner of 4th and Wood | Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spiral Spri Single Tr 
D rs ingle Trees 













ce, $8.50 per oar Where we have no 

8 agente. will send a sample pair on receipt 

#2. Send for circular. ocal Agents 

wanted F. R. Willson & Sons, Columbus, Ohio. 








* ~ * 


Wells, Richardson & Co’s 
PERFECTED 


Thousands of Dairymen oy IT IS 
national Diploma at N. Y. D: 
it costs, who usesit, where “ eet It. 


Sag WELL 


LING & MIN- 
WELL BORING, {222% 
9 ING MACHINERY. 


and how to use, is fully ager and highly recommended 
by the ** American A, in the November Number 1879: 
Page 465. Send for it. ose low priced, worked b 
eae Pv ecumnat pod Wey poolielin, Gon quagead wells in earth OF 
Winter or Summer and ve! rofitable, Can ge wells a 
rock anywhere. We want tie names of ap Ean need wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. 


Pony Wall Excavator Co.. 29 Bose Street, a York, U. 8. A. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Sad Teacher, 8 lolin, Box, Bow 








tas Waited Baten ou to's 
es 
Wg one nited fave s trial b ee 


.50, 12. & S22.each. SendStamp 
82 Catalogue of Vio- 
fr Ben mci iy ditustrated Strlngsali kin Harmon- 


lins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, 
c Boxes, & owest Prices. 
Ef = rly ae og Musi Storr, ite ‘entral St. Boston, Mass 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING AN 


ORGAN 


Send for our LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (82 pp. 
4to.), with NEWEST STYLES, at $51 and upward; or $6.38 
per quarter. and up. Sent free. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


8 tS Bd RS) 


Soto Br ALL OEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








MaaGic LANTERN CaTaLOGUE 1°) PAGES FOR 3c STAMP 


THE )MAGICAL 0 ORGANETTE, ONLY (38. 


Double size R strength and 
Hagicat oe te Chrewlar free 
THEO. J. HA te Pa. 


BACH, 809 Filbert St 
pier hs plier nee prttere 
rmonth, Enses 
Es aie yee Waren 


= Co. 306 Soscet St. Cincinnati. oO 








HWASKKXFOR 


BUTTER ‘| COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged = ee arrears a 












sod ratte base Cneumelics, keane Award edhe * tere 


ry Far ER gore crageistormerchant fort; or soieteesiaeeee it is.what 





» REID’S 
Creamery. 


The simplest, best, and most con- 
venient yet invented. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circular to 


1631, 33x ua3, Barke 


Phi delphia, Pa. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IMe 
PROVED UNi0ON CHURN 


Are the best in 
the world. 
Neither have 
any equals.Over 
600.000 Gieke 
Washboa 
sold in 1849. No 
| more sore hands 
|} or torn clothes 
on inferior 
washboards. 
Bey it and try 
4 The_ Im- 
pe roved Union 
hurn is the per- 
fect butter- 
maker. Easier 
and quicker than by any others. One 
trial will convince any one ot the fact. 
Send for circulars with full details, 
Liberal terms to dealers. 


UNION MANF'G co., Toledo, Ohio. Ohio. 


BUTTER WORKER. 
Lilly’s Patent. 


Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
Yorx, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
in 1879; at the Dairyman's Fair at 
Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. Acknowl- 
edged to be the only self-feed- 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market, Descriptive circu- 
lar sent free. 

C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 316 Race St., Phila, Pa. 


snare BOX CHURNS 


_— BOX U 


Che pest aud Best. No in- 
a e fixtures. and aivca aoe petabis. 
made. 
fires sizes of the jo Buiter 
eed made. Best material 
and every Churn and Buiier 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale wee. we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 
AGENTS. ANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


F Stes 


























C.GILBERTS 


STARCH 








AGENTS WANTED vx Re te 
sell the best Fami- 

ly Knitting Machine ever invented Will knit a pair 
HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 

‘will yt. knit a great varietv of fancy-work 
market. Send for circu- 
en mitting Machine 





minutes. 
for which there 1s always a rea” 
lar and terms to the T'womb 
Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, 


agg prices ever known 
Breech - Loaders, 
tiles, and ‘OUR $5 SHOTGUN 
at greatly Ore Se SHB or 
Sends for our New 
Tiieetranes Catalogue (C) 


P. POWELL &SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 








MUTH’S 


aj All Metal Honey 

EXTRACTOR, 

Has only to be used to be 
cgqensees. Every Bee-Keep- 
er should send fort my circular 
giving details regarding the 
bees, and how to get 
the most Honey. CHAS. F. 
MUTH, No. 976 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, 

















The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot-Gun 
in the world for 
Pra; money. War- 
Frantea genuine 
N fie: with aa 
Bett a Or 
Punch. — our Our ‘celebrated inctaeky Rifle 
for $12, wa me oats. Send for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and a Price 1 ists to 
James Bo & Son, Enterprise Gun Works, 


136 & 138 Wood St., 
EsTABLISHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





= — our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
oa. M. Mo MITTEN & Co., hone ad Ohio. 


IT PAYS" 


Address LE_ GRAND LUCAS, S; wing Sta- 
tion, Wood ford Co., Ky. 


USE THE VERY BEST. 
“Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥, City. 
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BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC 


Medicinal Soap. 


The Healing, Purifying, and tee tee | ete of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wond uf facts disclosed by 
modern science. The best, safest, —— most convenient meth- 
ed of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of Soaps. 

This Soap is highly prized by physicians and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 
gerous odors, prevents the spread ofcontagion, and is inval- 
able in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous diseases. 


Buchan’s fists, Medicinal Soap is for sale 


at all Dru 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John'St., New York. 


OR THE SHEEP FARMER’S SCOURGE, 

Worms in the throat, and internal Parasites in Shee 
and Lambs, THE NEW SHEEP DIP, LITT 
HEMI . Send 





Cc CAL FLUID, isa ore. 8-cent ae 
for testimonials, price, ete., to T. W. LAWFORD, Gen 
and Wholesale Ag t., No. 296 E. Chase St. » Baltimore, Ma. 





par ato of — an. of New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


ay regular course of lectures commences in October. 
oF ay Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plicat om to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted ‘entirely to aponliay ever 
ae Splendidly illustrated. 





Tyear. Also the American 
Yard, the only weekly 

devoted entirely to poultr 

fe existence. 3” jg» year. Bot 
papers for $2 ple copy 
of both poe - rFecelpt of nine 

cents in , posteee 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Son alll Cr. 


W BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
Gattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


$ BRONZE and NARRAGANSETT 
um e. 











TURKEYS. Bred ten years for sizeand 
10.00 a pair. 20 per cent off until Dec. ist. For 


Pick of flock order now, - CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, rte pat op eee Island, N. Y. 
Importer and Breeder of A re, Guernsey, and 
— Castle which always cs 4 e Highest Awards at 
ty, ie te, Nation 21, an International Shows, South- 
yma heep ict from Lord Walsinghan s flock, in Eng- 
land. Berkshires of the highest type. Collie Dogs of my 
own selection on the Highlands of tland. An \-gemaed 
of the stock invited. Only 2 hours from N. Y. City. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the_simplest 

cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 8 cts, 
per ye! for oil. Hatches 80 to 90 per 








cent almost I mgs Holds 1 4 
Eggs » $30.00, r 
oe * eri 


NOvELsY HY. ie 
ER. 


ready f or shi wh, irculars iv- 
‘ull particulars on application. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LeGHorns, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
a@ book on curing PouLTRY pumacee. an 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 "cts, or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stoppakrp, Hartford, Ct. 


THOROUGHBRED & CROSS-BREED JERSEY STOCK, 
4 Thoroughbred Heifers and Cows, 8 to 8 years old. 
Bulls, 8 months to 3 years old. 
10 ned Heifers, 6 to 8 months old. 
a Yearlings past, in calf. 
al ae above are registered or entitled to registry in the 
A. J.C. Club Register. 
2% Cross-breed Heifers and Cows 2to7 years old. These 
are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and oo the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. rich 
milkers and butter-makers. Some of them 2-lb. Sie No 
eg circulars issued. My prices range from $45 for a 
e Heifer ‘ alf, to for the best thoroughbred 
a. Purchasers are invited to examine the Stock per- 
son, in preference to my own selectiun. 
THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


RINCS 
85, wd, 000 Bais 
Mar of U. 8. Showing No. 
price of Live Stock 
emailed free; also Cata- 
logue of Ringers, Rings, 
Stock Markers, Barbs for 
Board Fences, Huskers, 
Ladies, Ditch Cleaners. 


YH. W.HILL & CO., 


Decatur, Ill. 
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Will make Hens lay. Permanentl ae, laying 


Imperial Egg Food. 


Atay, pat 
enya 





Hens, Moulting Fow!is, and RO) ik. It makes 


the Poultry Yurd the best payi ng part “of the farm. 
Packages sent — for 50c. anu 6 lb. boxes, $2.00; Py 
lb. kegs, $6.25, de1ivered to R. R. Stat: ob or apres Co.'s. 


CHAS. R. ALLEN & CO., Har ye. Pca 


Wholesale Agents: 13. K. Bliss & Sons aa Long, Jt 


York.—Benson, Maule & Co., Pritadeloine. 


& Co., New 
Arnold & Co., Boston.—Baker & Hamilto: on, San Francisco, Cal. 
—Greensfelder Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 








THE BAKER GUNS. 





We make the best double gun in the world for the money 
—choke-bore, rebounding locks, extension rib. Our $40 gun 
has the best = lish twist barrels,and the —< material 
throughout. 8 sent on trial an le eed. 
$85 tc ce—Best fn ish Twist Berrels, Hamasens steel, 
0 $200. Send stamp for Descripti ve Circular. 








Two Shot and 


Three-Barrel 
One Rifle, 


GUN. 






“O88 JO uNH 
[211Bgq 9014, 
}epoW MON INO 


A new feature in the Gun line. It is light,compact; from 
8 to 10 Ibs. in weight. The Rifle is porteeny 28 accurate. It has 
proved a great success for all kinds of TP All guns 
oes on trial and guaranteed. Price $75 to 
3SMITH, Sole Maker of Baker Guns, Syracuse, MY. N.Y. 





MARGHAL & SMITH ORGAN CO. 


By Sending DIRECT FROM FAC- 
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TT nu MY 


Ln 


: : ‘3 i 
we ‘are ) determined that every one shall have an 


ore ci HULA 


TORY TO PURCHASER, 


Avoiding Agents’ commissions, Middle- 
sell this Beautiful Organ for 


With Solid Wainut Case, 5 Octaves, 


men’s * and all expenses, we can $60 


ha Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, 

CONTAINING THE GRANDEST 
Combination of Power, 
Purity, Variety and 
Sweetness of Tone, with 
Every Mechanical and 
Musical Excellence. 


1) BEAUIIEUL STOPS 


(1) Diapasoa. 
(2) Dulcet. 
(8) Dulciana. 
(4) Echo. 

(5) Celeste. 
(6) Clarionet. 
(7) Sub-Bass. 
(8) Coupler. 


car 7 “ 
uty a | (9) Vox Humana 


ms (10) i 


P (a1) — 
your ~~ (12) Celestina. 
at, i (18) Flute. 
: } (14) Flute Forte. 
(15) Grand Organ 
Knee Stop. 





No. 875, 70 Inches 
high, 48 Inches long 


4 Sats of Reeds 


8s follows: 
One set of powerful 
E \\ Sub-Bass 
. One set, 3 octaves, 
Vox Celeste, 
& 2% octaves cack 
of regular 
Diapason Reeds, 
with Coupler, 
which doubles 
the power. 


We therefore put the price 





= 
= 
—) 


——— 
ty to test this magnificent 


at — and gend on Fifteen Days Trial. ya 5 with every Organ @ STUOL, MUSIC ana INSTRUCTION BUOK, 


22 Making a Complete Musical Outfit for $60. -2! 


E SEND_IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. Remit by Post Office Money Orders, Express may pe 


oF by wine AGE fe rk. Money Refunded an 
only after you have i ~~ Ie 
you do not send cash with order. 


ght charges paid both ways if any way unsatisfactory, or you m 
at our one home for fifteen A oo Bend reference or evidence of your responsibilty 
reason we offer t this is Oran 80 low Is to have it introduced everywhere. 
e, W 


hen introduced in a new locality, sells many more. 





Unparalleled offer. Order at Once. Every. Organ we 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 
That offers a Five Octave Organ, Four Sets of Reeds, having 


SUB-BASS, COUPLER, CELESTE & GRAND ORGAN®* =$60 


With Stool, Music a Instruction Book complete. Sent for trial and examination. Guaranteed Six Years. You take mo 


responsibility till you receive and approve the Organ. 


TWENTY YEARS eee, ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER, 
A MOMENT’S CONSICERATION will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. 


can trust to their 


10 10 
own ehrewdness and the ignorance of purchasers to conceal defects in the instruments eas We can 
den. 


not know who will toat test ours, and must send instruments of a quality so superior that their merits can not 
Order direct from this advertisement. You take no responsibility. Nothing gained by correspondence. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, No. 8 West Eleventh St., New York, N. Y. 








ARYLAND FARMS 87 to &25 peracre. Short 


winters, breezy summers, health a Cata- 
iogues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federals urg, M 


rye HUNDRED VIRGINIA FARMS AND 
MILLS for Sale ore or rane Os.” PE ig 66 


Piya. HAFFIN & C chmond, 
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- POLLED ANGUS 


Or Aberdeen Cattle.” Frank B. Redfield, of Batavia, New 
York, is breeding and importing these’ famous cattle. I 
now have a fine lot of young animals waiting to be sent out 
from Scotland before spring. Send for Catalogue. 


OR SALE— ray feo White Pekin Ducks. The 
do not go wae 3 home. Also White Bar 
Figeess, . BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 


RIVERSIDE: FARM.—Jerseys, gg ny and Cots- 
wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, and Light t Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 

C. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


ee rr DI tai DicBh tier Mic thats oh 
i VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Cham- 

C bersburg, Pa. SO Rronze Turkeys, P. Rock, 
rahma and Cochin Cockerels. Cheap. Write. 

















AGENTS WANTED FUR THE 


SU 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, 


the most convenient article ever offered to 
housekeepers. —. meet with Grocer suc- 
cess than ever. ne agent made $192 in 15 
Gays, another $38 in 2 days, another $27 in I day. No 
Freight eres: Address oftice nearest ra. 
SUM T MANUFACTURING 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnatl, 0.; set Louls, Mo. 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
in the World. Guaranteed ™ do perfect wort or mone 
refunded. Warranted for 5 years. Price of Washer, 
ple to agents, $3.50. Price of Wringer, $7.50. Sample 
25. Circulars free. 
ERIE WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly poner, from a neat Bu, into a roomy 4 eee 
senger Carri Entirely new principle. No rattlin 
shaking. No valf-and: half Ne — it. Send for ifus- 
trated price list. New Haven, C 

THE OPPENHEIM M’E"’G CO. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell eur Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an improve- 
ment on the Student Lamp. y? Because it is the 
safest and bext in the worl » ee. 4 attached to the Sew- 
ing Machine, Piano, stg etc. — turned in any direction 
to suit the eyes; ot b upse t; has a convenient 
match box and filing: indicator. he religious Rte oy in- 
dorse all our claims. Our agents making as hi 

per day proves ita bonanza. Its lowprice, liberal fod 
and rapid sales surprise old agents 


Address, HOME LAMP co., Cincinnati, O. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


TO =" or prevent 
Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

vwne TATION, 


IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does notimpair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 
SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded frre; sutlicient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Hbls. -, $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pny charges, Or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Frice 
lower in larger quantities. 
W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


sit! STRANCE BUT TRUE! 
that we sell this N. Y.Singer Sew- 
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ing Machine for @20, Warranted 

new, last, and best made. Don't pay 
agents three profits, but buy direct, and 
save 820! Our free book explains au, 
pn ard t buy till you read it. Hundreds 

hi sent any- 
where on trial. No ry You need not pay till suited. 
GEORGE PAYNE & CO., 47 Third Avenne. Chicago, Ill. 











20 Skeins Berlin A (20 shades) or 40 knots 1 or2 
colors 25c. 180 8, 1 to 9 colors, $1. Best Ger- 
Mantown, any color, 30c. a_ skein, 4 skeins $1, post-p:id. 
Pattern Book, 25¢ ig B for $1. F. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


THIS NEW 









Has a Pad differing from all others, is 
cup-shape, with Self- A djecting Ball 


. pag adapts itself to all positions 
tint the 


sii 


the Hernia {fs held securely it and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain, It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent ri mail. Circulars 


tree. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill., 


THE DEAF HEAR 


PERFEUILS, val Ordinary FGobvérsation, 


Leetures, Concerts, DHE Feondertul Ne 









ete., 
Sclentific Invention, TH 
Forremarkable pub ie THE DEN the 


the Deaf and mb—see New York Herald, 
Sept. 28th; New York Christian Advocate, Nov. 
20., ete. Small Stze—can be carriedin the pocket. The Deaf 
should send for FREE I!lustrated descriptive Pamphlet to 
American Dentaphone Co., 163 W. 4thSt., Cincinnati, O. 








E. RANSOM, % MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
e Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 








New Folding Fret Saw. 


Every home, however humble or magnificent, is more 
beautiful if adorned with brackets and other work pro- 
duced by home hands. Hundreds of thousands of such 
homes now exist, where only the slow and tedious hand 
frame fret saws have been available. More recently the 
foot-pedal and multiplying wheels have come into use, 
and the increasing demand has tended to cheapness and 
improvement. Weare now happy to announce another 
large advance in Perfection, Cheapness, and Portability, 
by which are secured stronger. better working machines ; 
a material reduction in price,and a great saving in cost of 
carriage or delivery, as well as in storage room when not in 
use, with sundry other improvemenis and advantages.— 
All the above are secured in this new saw. By a simple 
arrangement the table is lowered to a convenient work- 
ing hight for a boy of 5 or 6, or raised high enough for 
the tallest man, and at every hight it stands firmly, and 


when not in use, it can be folded up and put away. It. 


hasa tilting table, and will execute fine scroll-work or 
inlaid work. Though as strong and durable as any one 
could desire, the weight is onty 15 LBs. The Editors and 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist were so, pleased 
with this new machine that they at once secured the con- 
trol of it for the benefit of their readers. Price, $2.25. 
Receiver to pay expressage. 





Combination Fret Saw, Lathe, Ete. 


Beach’s New Improved American Com- 
bination Fret Saw, Handsome in Design, and 
claimed to be the Lightest Running and Best Made Tool 
in the World for the Price ; and unequaled for Cheapness, 
Simplicity, Speed. and Efficiency. Several engravings 
and much space would be required to explain all its 
parts, and its working. ingenious improvements, etc. 
Full descriptive circulars sent when desired. Is built 
almost wholly of iron and steel ; stands firmly without 
fastening down. Will cut Horn, Ivory, Pearl, Shell, 
Brass, and all kinds of Wood up to lj inch thick. Saw 
runs straight up and down. Has a tilting table to cut at 





angles. Has Air-pump which drives all sawdust. from 
the work. Has 20 inches swing, for largest Brackets. 
Has Drill Attachment always ready for use. Alse 
Turning Lathe for work 12 inches long, and 4 
inches diameter, with speed of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. Also set of Steel Turning Chiseis, made from 
Jessup’s Best Improved English Steel. Price complete, 
including Lathe and Drilling Attachment, one Merse 





Flint Drill, Wrench, Oil Can, Screw-driver, six Impreved 
Fret Saws, and one large Saw #/,,-inch wide for cutting 
up timber. Also one set of Turning Chisels, boxed 
tight, and delivered on car at Factory ali for $8—a re- 
duction of $3 from last year’s price. Receiver to pay 
expressage. 

ee 


WHISTLING LOCOMOTIVE. 


This new Toy 
is a marvel as to 
ite simplicity. At 
every revolution 
of the “ driving 
wheels ”’ there is 
produceda good, 
strong whistle, 
which adds 
greatly to the 
liveliness and in- 
terest of the Toy, 
and gives much 
pleasure to the 
boy or girl—the 
young engineer 
who runs it. It 
is finely painted, 
and it can be 
easily seen, from 
the dimensions 
as given, that 
there is a great 
deal in it for a 
$1.00 Mechanical 
Toy. 

Price, $1.00. Exrpressage to be paid by the recipient. 


—+o2— 


CRANDALL’S DISTRICT 


hemgth, 27 Inches—Hight, 1034 Inches. 





SCHOOL. 





Every child, and man and woman too, will laugh 
over this group of teacher and scholars in the 
“district school,”? and thousands of parents will 
recall with great delight their own experiences in 
childhood. The grave ‘ master,” seated by the 
desk, with his “whisking stick’’;-the boys and 
girls with their books ; the ‘‘little lamb” that has 
followed his young owner into the school; the 
“dunce” and his cap, and the altogether comical 
appearance of the whole company, make this one 
of the most attractive toys of Crandall’s invention. 


Price $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.20. 





[3 Send for a Price List of all our Toys 
and Games, Scroll Saws, ete. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroapwaY, Nsw YorE. 
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Special Proposition ! 


P 

e pavtare 7 stem 8 
taken. SPECIA TERMS 
ON LARGE ORDERS. Par- 
ticulars free. 


TheGreat American TeaCo, 


31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. 0. Box 4235, New York. 


Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 











IDE CONTAINING 


WV. ADORES S 





We will send by_ MAIL, 
tae oe . % LB. 
A AGE of oETce ebrated 





UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 


Speci.1 Inducements to Land Seckers, 


‘Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ky. Co., 
Omiuha, Neb. 
¢@™ Refer to this advertisement. ag 








250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™f336ifom % 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. Pamphlet aid Map showing location, free. 

Address C. Kk, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
FARMS. tecipaes fr 
CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale b 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


In the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Cata- 
iH MS logues free to all. Address SIAPLES, 
1 MOFFETT & CO., Harrisonburg, Va. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page. and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Piges. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 1% cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broapway, N.Y. 





LANDS ano HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,600 acres well watered Timber and Prairie Lands 
a#ioug the line of the St. Louis and San Francisco Kk. R. tor 
sale at from 50 to OO per acre on seven years 
time. Excellent tor Stock, rruit, and Farming. The best 
Tobacco region in the West. Short winters, convenient 
markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful ciimate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur: 
Chasers of hee aren ahs ne taco 

- H. > Lan ommissioner 

Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.68, 


[ALL POST FREE.] 








Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year... ....... $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Hight Subscribers one year. ...... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 


[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


t@” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is $8 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tlie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 88 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.90 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for % cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 23 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50..... Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 








[By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscribers, errors arising from indistinct addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble af writing a letter will 














be saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “For Premium.” For larger clubs paste ar additional paper at the bottom.] 
boshescsees TO (FORM.) 
Aly .0983a52 
gagttse-22-,| Orange Judd Company, ) 
POs e Ree .S5 
g85534-_52°8 945 Broadway, New York. $9 ve cssssssessssecsesssens cueseeerqieceesseeducaneees , 188 . 
a ae 
agraetstcees Herewith I forward you the names and P. O. addresses of .........++++-+. subscribers, at %......... .... each, 
be BS PESSSP=s | 
Soagaee sg" ? : ; 
gsfes.2es2°5 (Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) Please find inclosed $..............+. 
sto. On g's 
etek ies act | ne 
Sissi rsstees | PEs siistsstscmanisnen acme sosneiittitiase abril 
mSSaS2R8ES8 | ; 
Oldor New.) NAME. POST OFFICE. | COUNTY. — STATE. 
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